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The Psychology of the Automobile 


The automobile 14,000,000 strong, has in truth become 
our most numerous “common cartier.” 


Every owner is in effect a railroad president, operating 
individually on an elective schedule, over highways 
built and maintained chiefly at the expense of Sanit 
and his fellow motorists. 


What has been the effect of the automobile on our 
composite national mind?— on our social political and 
economic outlook? 


The once poor laborer and mechanic now drives to the 
building operation or construction job in his own car. 
He is now a capitalist—the owner of a taxable asset. | 
His wages have been increased from *1.50 or *3.00 a day 
to *5.00 or *15.00 a day. Before or after acquiring the 
automobile he has begun paying for a suburban home 
of his own, and is interested in local improvements, : 
consolidated schools, highways, and community service 
of various kinds. As a direct taxpayer, he votes with 
care and independence. 


Evenings and Sundays he takes his family into the 
country or to the now near town fifty to one hundred 
miles away. He has become somebody, has a broader and 
more tolerant view of the one-time cartoon hayseed and 
the fat-cigared plutocrat. 


How can Bolshevism flourish in a motorized country 
having a standard of living, and thinking too high to per- 
mit the existence of an ignorant, narrow, peasant majority? 


Is not the automobile entitled to the major credit in 
this elevation of our standard of citizenship? 


i 





» _ Chevrolet Motor Co. Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Part of the great group of the Winston-Salem plant that constitutes the home of Camel Cigarettes and Prince Albert Smoking Tobacco. 





“The smoker is entitled to the facts ~ 


because, as a rule, he has no opportunity to “walk a mile” through 
the huge plant devoted to the manufacture of billions of Camel 
Cigarettes each year. 


This plant of the R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is a revelation in efficiency. In one building, mar- 
velous machines, with a seemingly human skill, fill, roll and pack 
millions of Camel Cigarettes every day. In the next, thousands 
of pounds of tobacco are sorted, blended and prepared with a 
care that could not be duplicated without the intricate and sen- 
sitive mechanical equipment. In another, tobacco is cured with 
scientific precision that makes possible the uniform quality of 
these cigarettes—smoked in every part of the world. 


i 


PRINCE ALBERT? 


Still other buildings are devoted to the manufacture of Prince Albert Smoking 
Tobacco and other products of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 


Over every phase of its processes, shines the light of the Engineer to improve 
production and product. 
|e RIMP CUT 


J.46 BURNING PIPE an 
ai anette TOBACCO 


It has been our privilege to assist the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company and 
its own engineering department in the development that has brought this 
leadership in the manufacture of cigarettes. 





If you are planning, even remotely, a new plant, enlargement or alteration of 
your present facilities or property valuation work, you will be interested in 
seeing other evidence of the character of the work of this organization of 
Engineers. A conference with one of our staff involves no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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ing there until riding to 
the Capitol for his 
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Built upon the site of the old hotel of the same name, The New Willard 
retains its position in the official and social life of Washington. It is 
“The Hotel of the Presidents’’—the hotel of all who appreciate the hos- 
pitality and traditions of the past aptly combined with the convenience and 





comforts of the present. 


The NEW WILLARD 


Pennsylvania Avenue, 14th and F Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Affiliated with 


The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York Philadelphia 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
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Investors Will Have Their 
Inning in 1924 


inning in 1924. Last year was 

the most prosperous year in 
the history of the American work- 
ing man; the ratio of those gain- 
fully employed was the highest 
ever reached at peak peace-time 
wages. At least in the first half of 
1924, workers will fare fully as 
well as in 1923. The continuance 
of the building boom, maintenance 
of railroad buying on a large scale, 
notable public utility expansion 
programs, and activity in basic in- 
dustries in general assure that. 

But all indications are that in- 
vestors will fare better in 1924 
than in 1923. While the resump- 
tion of business activity in 1922 re- 
sulted immediately in bettering the 
position of workers, investors have 
had to await the slower process of 
getting plants back upon a profit- 
able basis. With the Steel Cor- 
poration, for instance, although 
workers were paid good wages 
from the time business began to 
pick up, it was something like two 
years before dividends were earned 
on the common stock—although 
the nominal dividend of 5 per cent. 
was paid. 

Increase in the extra payment 
on Steel common from 25 to 50 
cents a share at the last quarterly 
meeting should be merely the fore- 
runner of a great number of in- 
creased distributions to investors. 

In 1923 many railroads handled 
the greatest volume of traffic in 
their history; but workers, rather 
than investors, received the greater 
benefit. The roads were in bad 
shape as to roadbed, rolling stock, 
and motive power, and expendi- 
tures were extraordinarily heavy 
for the products of labor to repair 
and improve all these things. In 
1924 railroad maintenance charges 
will be lower, with the result that, 
even if traffic falls short of the 1923 
record, there will be a larger bal- 
ance for stockholders. Many rail- 
road stocks will resume payments 
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By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


to investors and many will increase 
their rates of distribution. 

Public utility properties, especi- 
ally the hydro-electric power com- 
panies, should also be prolific - of 
increased returns to investors. 
There have been two or three years 
of intensive development, with 
ample employment at good wages 
for workers on power houses and 
transmission lines and all the mate- 
rials and equipment that go to 
build and make these things. It is 
estimated that last year the electri- 
cal output of the country reached 
the record total of 66,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours, an increase of 26 
per cent. over 1922. Now the elec- 
tric light and power companies are 
in a position to give the investor 
his due. 

There are, too, many industrial 
concerns, particularly in_ steel, 
sugar, automobile, railroad and 
electrical equipment, chain store 
and mail order, copper, and other 
lines and industries which are also 
in a sufficiently strong position as 
to plant and output and profits to 


JAM FE. 


Thousatiasr of Cars 





deal more generously with inves- 
tors. The sugar and mail order 
and copper industries have been 
through a long siege of hard times 
and it is fitting that they should 
give early thought to the rights of 
investors who have waited a long 
time for the turn to come. 

What does this mean for general 
business ? 

May it not mean that, whereas 
in 1923 the fundamental basis of 
our national prosperity was the 
full pay envelope of our workers, 
there will be at least a partial shift- 
ing of the base this year to the 
plentiful and generous dividend 
checks poured into the laps of 
American investors? Incidentally, 
the American worker is also no 
mean investor. 

For the investment markets it 
should mean that good demand for 
and ready absorption of new issues 
which always exists when inves- 
tors are well treated. In fact, al- 
ready the demand for high grade 
new issues—coming from insurance 


(Continued on page 584) 
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After the holiday slump, freight car loadings have recovered to the largest number 
ever reported in any one week in January. The record for 1924 to date is indi- 
cated by the black line on the left. The record for 1922 and 1923 is shown for 


comparative purposes. Car supply figures for 1922 and 1923 are also given. 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 
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By the Editor 


HEN the lord of the vineyard went away, 
his unfaithful servants plotted against him, 
the Bible tells us. They dreaded his return. 


W 


Faithful employees welcome the return, welcome the 


eye, welcome the overseership of their master. The 
unfaithful, the shirkers, don’t. I hadn’t gone farther 
than the Pennsylvania Station in New York, on the 
start of my trip through the South, when the story 
of the vineyard was brought to my mind. 

A Pullman employee began to tell me with great 
enthusiasm how much their lot had been improved 
during the last two years, “since Mr. Carry became 
the boss.” During the short walk to the train he 
found time to tell me several things about their more 
attractive working conditions; also, that they hugely 
enjoyed the “Pullman News,” the company publica- 
tion for its employees. But what impressed me most 
of all was this parting comment: 

“I wish—we wish—Mr. Carry would come to New 
York to visit us, so that we could tell him—show him, 
I mean—how much we like what he has done for us.” 

There spoke, not the unfaithful worker of the vine- 
yard, but the servant who needeth not be ashamed. 

And his words conjured up the mental picture of an 
employer who knows how to treat men, who knows 
men, who must feel a brother to his fellow-workers. 

* * x 

To have an organization grow, every worker must have 
go—or go. 

x * x 

The New South invites inspection. Like a faith- 
ful worker, it is proud of its achievements. It was 
not always thus. Time was when visitors to the 
South very often came back with uncomplimentary 

reports of the South’s backward- 


THE NEW ness, its easygoingness, its lazi- 
i ness even. Its people were called 
INSPECTION unprogressive. Its conditions 

were unsatisfactory. It evoked 


more criticism than commendation. 

Those days are over. 

A New South has been born. 

The South of to-day compares favorably with other 
parts of America in its progressiveness, its prosperity, 
its energy, its enthusiasm. No section of the whole 
land is devoting more attention to improving its edu- 
cational facilities, both elementary and advanced. No 
section is applying itself more diligently to the build- 
ing of good roads. No section is making more prog- 
ress in the establishment of new industries. No sec- 
tion is making more headway in developing cheap 
electric power—James B. Duke’s achievements in the 
Carolinas constitute a monument to him and to the 
new spirit of the Southland. No section is more alive 
to the need for adopting diversified farming. No 
section is doing more to develop its ports. No sec- 


tion is showing more eagerness to build attractiye 
modern homes. In no section have trunk railroad; 
added so much to their efficiency and strength. 

Yes, the New South may well invite inspection. | 
can stand inspection. It deserves inspection—the in. 
spection alike of holiday-seekers, home-seekers, 
workers, and capitalists. 











Woodrow Wilson 


HE death of Woodrow Wilson, President of 

the United States from March 4, 1913, to 

March 4, 1921, at nis home at Washington, 
District of Columbia, deprives the country of a 
most distinguished citizen, and is an event which 
causes universal and genuine sorrow. To many of 
us it brings the sense of a profound personal be- 
reavement. 

His early profession as a lawyer was abandoned 
to enter academic life. In this chosen field he at- 
tained the highest rank as an educator, and has 
left his impress upon the intellectual thought of 
the country. From the presidency of Princeton 
University he was called by his fellow citizens to 
be the chief executive of the State of New Jersey. 
The duties of this high office he so conducted as to 
win the confidence of the people of the United 
States, who twice elected him to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the republic. As President of the United 
States he was moved by an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the best interests of the country as he con- 
ceived them. His acts were prompted by high 
motives and his sincerity of purpose cannot be 
questioned. He led the nation through the terrific 
struggle of the World War with a lofty idealism 
which never failed him. He gave utterance to the 
aspiration of humanity with an eloquence which 
held the attention of all the earth and made America 
a new and enlarged influence in the destiny of man- 
kind—From President Coolidge’s proclamation on 
the death of Woodrow Wilson. 
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West- 


Does busyness tend to crush out politeness? 
erners and Southerners often complain that they find 
New York and Chicago and other metropolitan cities, 
especially in the East, sadly lacking in courtesy, 

politeness, consideration, hospi- 


DOES tality, kindness. Is there danger 
Boe OUT that Southerners and Westerners 
COLITENESS? themselves will lose some of their 


charm, some of their cordiality, 
some of their attentiveness to others as the business 
and industrial pace quickens and competition becomes 
severer in their midst? As the struggle for exist- 
ence grows keener, is the temptation to pursue one’s 
own affairs more intently and more selfishly? Does 
there develop a disposition to look out solely for 
Number One and to leave the other fellow to hustle 
and fight for himself? Does the heart turn colder 
as the chase becomes swifter? 

Happily, the West still retains its whole-hearted 
hospitality and cordiality. Happily, too, the South 
has not lost its historic graciousness and charm and 
courtesy. 

But what of tomorrow? What of the future? 
Will they allow the growth of industrialism, the in- 
tensification of competition, the crowding of popula- 
tion to drive away, to crush out some of their old- 
time and present-day kindness and consideration for 
others? 

Would “progress” won at such a cost be worth call- 
ing progress? Does not living consist of more than 
business? Must competition kill the finer things of 
life? 

Let us hope and pray that the South and the West 
will show us a more excellent way. 

* * * 


Most successes are won by doing ordinary things ex- 
traordinarily well. 


* * * 
Smiles lighten the pathway of life. 
* ¢-s 


It is more important to make a permanent friend for 
your concern than a transient sale. 
* Ok Ok 


To save yourself from the danger of future bondage, 
buy bonds now. 





(C) Keystone 

The Reparation Commission, which is sitting in Paris to decide 

Germany’s ability to pay her debts, in session. In the photo, 

left to right, are Robert Kindserley, of Great Britain, General 

Charles G. Dawes and Owen D. Young, America’s “unofficial” 

representatives. General Dawes is the chairman of the 
commission. 











A Suggestion 


HE Editors of “Forbes” sincerely hope that 

many employers and executives will find a 
profitable suggestion in the following letter, sent 
by Jacob Kindleberger, president of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, to the 
thousand customers and “prospects” and friends 
to whom he has sent “Forbes” regularly as a gift 
for several years: 


Dear Mr. 

Once upon a time, a long while ago, my 
former boss said to me, “You know the thing 
that worries me the most is this question— 
who is going to stimulate me when I grow 
old?” 

That remark set my thinking apparatus 
going. It was unanswered in my life until 
about three years ago when I heard of 
“Forbes” magazine. I found this was the 
stimulator; the inexhaustible source of 
enthusiasm. 

We like it so well that we have again asked 
the publishers to send you the “Forbes” 
magazine for the year 1924 uth our com- 
pliments, and with every issue also goes our 
personal blessings and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 
J. KInDLEBERGER. 


























One thing noticeable in mingling with the people 
of the South is their friendly attitude towards their 
railroads. The South manifestly looks upon its rail- 
roads as part of itself, as members of the southern 

community, not as alien-owned, 


RAILROADS Wall Street-bossed, cruel, incon- 
IN SOUTH : : 

LIKED BY siderate, soulless corporations, 
THE PEOPLE bent upon robbing the people. 


Wherever you go you are told of 
this, that and the next creditable thing being done 
by the Southern Railway, the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Louisville & Nashville, or other roads. The time 
made by certain northbound freight cars is much 
boasted about. The Southern Railway seems to be 
regarded—with pride—as a peculiarly southern prop- 
erty and possession. Its service, you hear on all sides, 
has been wonderfully improved. Its relations with 
its workers have been made harmonious. Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Southern; Henry Walters, 
chairman of the Atlantic Coast Line, and W. L. Map- 
other, president of the Louisville & Nashville, all! 
apparently have earned the respect of the people of 
the South. 

Will they please tell some other railroad heads 
how it can be done? The outcome would be bene- 
ficial and profitable for us all. 

ost * 
Napoleon studied much before he strutted. After he 
strutted, he stumbled. ; 
2 « 
Try to see through things and see things through. 
* * * 


A deserved kick helps us more than an undeserved pat. 
* * * 


Time doesn’t stand still. You? 











‘ 


Ce I ORS 


(C) International 


Charles Edison, son of Thomas Alva Edison, noted inventor, 
who is to take over the managership of all his father’s thirty- 
three different industries. 


There is a salesman in Chicago who is the despair 
of all competitors. His line is paper-wrappers, writ- 
ing paper, oil paper, wax paper, etc. He does an 
enormous business with the packing companies. A 
rival asked this salesman’s boss 
how Jim had got this business in 
the hollow of his hand. What 
the employer told him was this: 
Jim has been going to the stock- 
yards for twenty years. From the very start he has 
taken an interest in the office boys and all the other 
kids around the yards. He has always had a kind 


HOW THIS 
SALESMAN 
BUILDS UP 
HIS TRADE 


and encouraging word for them all—and often candy 


or a package of gum or something of that kind. 
Probably Jim has been the only grown-up to take 
notice of many of these youngsters. Whenever any 
of them got promotion, Jim was among the first to 
hunt them up and congratulate them. He has given 
a lot of them a bit of advice at times—not in the 
way of preaching, but in a human, friendly brotherly 
sort of a way. 

Well, in the course of time many of the boys have 
risen to responsible positions. None of them has 
forgotten Jim. They not only have a warm spot in 
their hearts for him, but those of them who have to 
buy anything: in Jim’s line have a basket on their 
desk which they call “Jim’s basket,” and the orders are 
dropped into it, ready for him to come around and 
collect. 

Of course, Jim knows both his own business and 
a good deal about theirs. He knows like a book every 
law affecting the marketing and labeling and wrap- 
ping of food products in each state, and can, therefore, 
give them sound counsel. He’s their friend, and they 
are his friends. 

Who is this salesman? James Greenlee, represent- 
ative of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

* * * 

Strive to make yourself indispensable; but never. feel 
that you are. 

x * * 


Trust much. 
x * * 


Dead fish float downstream. Game fish swim upstream. 
* * * 


The comer has to do much overcoming. 
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Edward L. Doheny is distinctly higher grade thay 
Harry F. Sinclair. Neither the early nor the later 
record of Sinclair tends to inspire confidence in him 
as the trustee and custodian and manager of several] 
hundred millions of the public's 
money. Sensational gambling ex. 
ploits have long been the talk of 
Wall Street and Broadway and 
the race tracks. The handling of 
Sinclair Oil stock was condemned by “Forbes” long 
ago, particularly when the market was rigged at the 
time a bale of new stock was foisted upon the public 
at $60 a share, at which time a phony market for 
“rights” to subscribe at this excessive price was 
engineered to fool the public. After this maneuver 
the stock sank and sank until it went below $20 a 
share. It should be added in fairness to Sinclair that 
since then the company appears to have been run 
straighter, that really valuable properties have been 
acquired, and that Sinclair has exhibited unusual bus- 
iness astuteness and shrewdness. 

Doheny’s early record was very different from Sin- 
clair’s. Doheny was an industrious, law-abiding, 
persevering prospector. His habits were exemplary. 
He was intensely studious, and at one time, when 
forced to bed with a broken leg, applied himself to 
law so earnestly that he was admitted to the bar. 
After riches began to come his way, through the 
discovery of valuable oil properties, Doheny preferred 
to sell out and go in search of new fields to sitting 
down and counting the money that poured in to him. 
His generosity became notorious. When he told 
the Washington probers that he had given away more 
than a million dollars he was doubtless understating 
the truth. 

Knowing what I do about the two oil leaders now 
under investigation, I shall be ‘preatly astonished if 
Doheny be found to have committed any crooked act. 
Admittedly, his handing over $100,000 to Secretary 
of the Interior Fall has struck the public as having 
been of questionable propriety, to put it mildly. But 
as for the Doheny whom his friends know, for him ° 
to have helped out an old-time. chum and. friend, such 
as Albert Fall was, why, it was nothing more than 
the kind of thing they know Doheny has done time 
and time again. 

I, for one, am going to suspend judgment until 
the official verdict is rendered. I have not lost faith 
in Doheny’s absolute integrity. 

Unfortunately, I cannot say the same about Fall. 
Nor do I have the same regard for Sinclair, although 
I do have for some of those who are now associated 
with the direction of the affairs of his far-flung 
company. 

By grasping the thistle with bold grip, President 
Coolidge has effectively quashed the plot of those 
who cunningly aspired to make political capital out 
of the investigation. Incidentally, Doheny is a 
Democrat. 


DOHENY 

IS HIGHER 
GRADE THAN 
SINCLAIR 


$s ¢ 
Fear much and you won't go far. 
* * * 


To improve your prospect of getting somewhere, al- 
ways come to the point quickly. 
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Don’t Drive in Darkness 
Headlights have saved many a car from the ditch. 
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Are specialty shops cutting into the trade of de- 
partment stores? There has been talk to this eéfect 
in New York. Certainly, the number of such shops 
has been multiplying in and around Fifth Avenue. 

If there be basis for this claim, 


CRITICISES are some of the department store 
titer buyers partly to blame, particular- 
BUYERS ly women buyers? A New York 


salesman who handles a superior 
line of goods, sends us a bitter arraignment of some 
women buyers. Here are a few of his statements: 


General Managers of department’ stores, what do you expect 
of your buyers—and what are you getting? 

Is it your policy that every salesman who calls shall have 
an opportunity to show his line? Or is this an impossibility? 
If it is, should not a buyer be qualified to exercise such judg- 
ment as to differentiate between the wheat and the chaff? Does 
that not enter into the sum total of good buying? 

This is a complaint particularly against certain types of women 


‘ buyers, the highest praise is due the others, whose charms, good- 


: will and never-failing courtesy prove a source of pleasure during 
_ the daily grind, orders or no orders. 


The fact is-that many women buyers (and a few men, though 


‘ negligible in proportion), through certain tactless tactics, neglect 


_ some of the best money-making lines in the country. For example: 


(1) They are “not interested” in a line they have never seen, 
although they are purchasing merchandise of a similar character, 
but inferior in quality and greater in price. 

(2) They resent a salesman’s statement that he carries some- 
thing better than what they may be selling and refuse him an 
opportunity to make good his claim. 

They are discourteous, and their manner indicates they 


‘consider it “business-like” to be so. 


(4) They refuse to leave their offices to call atea showroom in 
town when it is obviously impossible, due to the number of items 
comprised, to bring the line to the sample rooms. They. go to 


‘Europe without first having seen what is right at their doors. 


These buyers may be clever in the selection of what they 


_ purchase, but how can they obtain the best results unless they 


are more thorough? Good merchandise finds ready markets in 
competitive stores. There have been differences in purchase prices 
of identical articles by:'two stores running as high as 50 per cent. 


+ Thé store paying the higher price paid the penalty of discourtesy 
. and negligence on the part of the buyers. 


Self-respecting salesmen are becoming increasingly resentful of 
the methods of the type of buyers here described. Profits in the 
departments affected will register appreciable increases when 


, such methods are discontinued. 
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The greatest loss of all: loss of grit. 
x * &* 


Drones are drummed out of beehives—of industry. 





© International 


The above photo was taken at the presentation to Eddie Cantor 
of the first prize of $500 for the best letter answering the 
question “What Is Your Bank Doing for You and Your 
Community?” in the contest conducted by “Forbes.” In the 
photo are, left to right, B. C. Forbes, Eddie Cantor and Nathan 
S. Jonas, president of the Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York, the bank described in the prize-winning letter and 
which was awarded the Service Cup. 
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Does it not seem to you that a sense of responsibjj; 
is returning in Europe? The Russians are toning 
down their Bolshevism and Communism, and the Dass. 
ing of Lenin is likely to hasten the breaking down oj 
the system he originally cherishe 





SENSE OF ' but later found impossible of ap. 
RESPONSIBILITY ° ° . . ; 

RETURNING plication in this world of im. 
IN EUROPE perfect human beings. Ger. 


many’s real leaders, her powerfy| 
industrialists, are more anxious than formerly to ag. 
cept the heavy responsibilities and obligations entaileg 
by a settlement with France. France, too, although 
maintaining a brave front, has been brought to her 
senses since her currency began to go the way of 
the mark and the ruble, and it will probably be found 
that her leaders will listen and respond to the advice 
and decisions of the conference headed by that in. 
trepid, outspoken American, General Dawes. 

And what is happening in Britain? Ramsay Mac. 
donald has manifested a serious sense of the respons- 
ibility laid upon him by his accession to the most im- 
portant office in the British Empire, if not in the 
whole world. He has exhibited none of the wild- 
eyed notions of nostrums launched by Lenin and 
Trotsky when they attained governmental power. 
He has spoken and acted with a conservatism un- 
expected by many at home and abroad. 

As I analyze it, the outlook in Europe is more 
encouraging to-day than it has been at any time 
since the war ended. 

a 

Christ taught much through parables. Parables 
are not much in vogue to-day. Good, pointed, ap- 
propriate parables are not easily composed. But 
Herbert N. Casson, the keen-minded, penetrating 

editor of The Efficiency Maga- 


PARABLES zine, London, has proved himself 
WHICH 

SET YOU a master of the parable as well as 
THINKING of business efficiency,.in an at- 


tractively- bound new volume, 
“Parables of To-day.” Here are samples, selected 
almost at random: 


Once upon a time there ‘was a Strange Man. He had a mania 
for being consistent. Whenever he received any money he threw 
away two-thirds of it and spent only one-third. If he received 
$30, for instance, he threw away $20 and spent $10. “Why should 
I be any more careful with my Money,” he said, “than I am 
with my T1mME?” 

There was once a great ship that had weathered a long storm. 
Every one in the ship was tired and cross. The sailors began 
to grumble against the officers. They began to say one to an- 
other—“Of what use is the upper deck and the wheelhouse and 
the Captain’s room and the first-class saloon? Is it not the hull 
of the boat that bears all the burden? And would it not be easier 
for the hull to float if we tore down all the fancy things on the top? 
So they tore down the upper deck and the wheel-house, and the 
Captain’s room and the first-class saloon. They set the Captain 
and the officers adrift in an open boat. They lightened the hull. 
They made the ship level—_WITH THE WAVES. “Our theory 
was right,” said one of the sailors, just before they sank, “but 
it doesn’t seem to work on ships.” 

A merry crowd of 50 boys were pulling a wagon up a long 
hill. Qne of the boys hurt his foot, so the other boys put him in 
the wagon. Another boy sprained his ankle and was put in. A 
third boy had a tummy-ache and was put in. A fourth boy 
said he had heart disease and climbed in. Then half a dozen 
climbed in without giving any reason—“We want te ride, too,” 
they said. The wagon was now so full that the other boys stopped 
pulling. All of them wanted to ride. They began to quarrel. 
The wagon rolled down hill. There was a great AccIDENT, al! 
because the boys stopped pulling and wanted to ride. 


This volume can be ordered through “Forbes.” 
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Louis Renault in his first 

















































A sporty “Big Six” model of to-day 


Renault—Torch Bearer of 
French Industry 


N A WARM and dusty sum- 
() mer afternoon some few 

years ago a motor cyclist 
came whirling down a country 
lane in France. Just as he crossed 
the driveway leading to a large 
estate, something went wrong with 
his motor and he was thrown vio- 
lently to the road. As he picked 
himself up he saw a man leave the 
porch of the villa and hurry to- 
ward him. When the cyclist had 
assured himself that no bones were 
broken they turned to the wrecked 
motor. 

“Better go inside and wash up 
a bit,” said the older man kindly. 
“T’ll watch your car while you are 
inside.” 

What was the boy’s amazement 
when he returned a few minutes 
later to find his motor cycle neatly 
taken apart and his host so busy 
overhauling the engine that he did 
not even notice his arrival. Be- 
fore long he was again on his way, 
entirely unconscious that the ex- 
pert who had put his car in com- 
mission was no other than Louis 
Renault himself. 

Behind this little incident lies 
the story of a wonderful career, 
a remarkable personality, and the 
real secret of the executive power 
of a man who has personally de- 
signed and perfected what is 
reputed to be the fastest standard 
motor car in the world; for, in 
addition to his quick sympathies 
and his rapid grasp of a situation, 
Louis Renault is a born mechan- 


By O. D. Foster 


ician and could no more resist the 
call of a disabled piece of machin- 
ery than he could that of a suf- 
fering person. Seldom is the flair 
for mechanics so inborn in any 
individual as it is in Renault, and 
then it is almost never combined 
with that broad outlook, that keen 
gift of foresight, that ability to 
sense future possibilities, which has 
made the name of Renault famous 
all over the world. 


Another story, equally human, 
and marking his deep business 
vision and foresight, gives an ex- 


ample of the strong character. 


which has built up these great 
works. 


Soon after the outbreak of the 
recent war, Renault, even then at 
the head of a plant employing 18,- 
000 men, began studying the needs 
of armies from the standpoint of 
transportation and service. He 
was already making camions, but 
the manufacture of tanks was still 
in its infancy. Through long hours 
of daylight and far into the night 
he worked on his plans for a tank 
which would be capable of endur- 
ing the terrific strain of surmount- 
ing obstacles and would still give 
sufficient speed to offer real service. 
Finally his plans were perfected 
and he laid them before a con- 
ference of army engineers. 


Back in his office the exe¢utives 
waited eagerly for news of results. 
Finally, Louis Renault returned. 

“Rush through an order for 100 








tanks,” he said briefly. “Have our 
production manager push the order 
as rapidly as possible, .otifying me 
when the first model is ready for 
service. Construction charges to 
be placed to my account.” This in- 
vestment amounted at that time to 
something over ten million francs. 

When the first model was ready 
Louis Renault took it out on the 
road immediately for a try-out. 
When he had put it through its 
paces and found that it did not 
merely do what was expected of it, 
but far more, he asked for a second 
conference of army engineers. 

When they were assembled he 
brought out the tank. 

“Now gentlemen,” he said. 
“This is the completed model of 
the tank you refused. Let me 
show you what it will do.” 

Before an amazed group of men 
he put the tank through its paces. 
It bridged ditches, climbed stone | 
walls, traveled with amazing ease 
over the roughest country, and ex- | 
ecuted maneuvers which surprised 
even Renault himself. When he 
stepped out, tired but happy, he 
was met by an onrush of excited 
experts. 

They examined the tank from 
stem to stern, tested it inside and 
out, then took turns driving it and 
bucking it against the stiffest 
propositions. They tried: to turn 
it upside down, pushed it against 
still worse obstacles than those in 
the first tests, but still the tank 
held its own. When they were all 


564 | 


through Renault was the calmest 
man in the crowd. 

“Well, gentlemen, what’s 
verdict?” he asked quietly. 

“How quickly can you get us out 
100 tanks?” asked the senior 
engineer. 

“They are already in the works, 
Monsieur,” replied Renault, as 
calmly as if an order of this sort 
was the most usual thing in the 
world. “I ordered them put under 
way when I left your office a 
month ago.” 


Finds a “Real Engine” 


the 


himself back of the coal. It so 
happened that this engine was at- 
tached to an express train which 
made few stops and when the boy 
was discovered, soon after they 
had started, it was necessary to 
carry him on to the next stop. 
To this day he has not forgotten 
the joy of that first adventure— 
nor, for that matter, the results 
which attended his homecoming. 
The interval of travel seemed short 
to the boy, filled as it was with 
such close proximity to the great 
roaring engine, and a tactful engi- 
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his lathes and carpenter’s toc s anq 
could experiment to his satisfac. 
tion. There, hour after hour 
Louis and his two brothers worked 
over engines, possible and ii ipos. 
sible, good, bad, and indifferent, 
It was in this very shop, in 189g 


_ when a scant twenty years oi age, 


that Renault built his first car. 
This was the car with which he 
later won a race on the Long- 
champs course, winning him an 
order for the first four cars which 
were the foundation of the Renault 
factory of to-day. 
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: ,  neer kept his interest and occupied This little shed still stands, in tin 
Harking way back to the man’s his energy by letting him break the center of the great 120-acre ent 
boyhood, there was” always that up the briquets “which made the tract which contains the Renault bu 
keen, live interest in mechanics engine go.” This was the real be- works of to-day. The twenty-five- sO 
and a daring initiative which ginning of life for Louis Renault year growth of the factory has tit 
brought results. The son of a and from that day the rhythm of spread from that central ” point kr 
wealthy wholesaler in woolens, his a properly functioning engine was_ steadily and surely, building after en 
childhood was spent in much the music to his ears. building growing up around the cl 
same environment as that of other But there was a long stretch walls of that little old workshop, b 
boys of his age. His parents from these days of boyhood to the where three boys played out their n 
owned an out-of-town villa at Bil- making of his first car. These scheme of things so well that they p 
lancourt and here the boy spent days were filled with constant ex- built a great business. y 
much of his time in simple outdoor perimentation and visions of what 
sports. But he was always build- he would accomplish. From the A Salutary Lesson t 


ing something; his time was never 
given over entirely to idle play. 
One morning when he was about 
five years old, the boy was missing. 
Search all over the place failed to 
bring him to light. An alarm was 
turned in, but still he could not be 
. found. Finally, late in the after- 
noon, a gendarme came leading 
him through the gate. Inquiry 
disclosed the interesting fact that 
Louis had betaken himself to the 
nearby railroad station in quest of 
a “real engine.” Once there he 
had quickly made friends with sev- 
eral of the engineers, and, touched 
by his quick childish interest, they 
had lifted him on an engine and 
had shown him how they worked. 
Fascinated, the child had listened 
with wide-open eyes, and when the 
men were out of the way he had 
laboriously climbed up on to one 
of the big engines and had hidden 


day of that engine ride Louis be- 
came possessed with a mad desire 
to make something which would 
“go.” Bits of wood and steel all 
had the same destination. Tools 
of all kinds were his hobby and his 
delight, and every cent which was 
given to him went for that pur- 
pose. Engines of all sizes, shapes, 
and descriptions cluttered up the 
space round about him, no matter 
where he might be. 

Finally his father had a small 
workshop constructed for him in 
the back yard, where he could have 




























Interesting, too, is the fact that 
this first little car was so perfectly 
planned that it had in undeveloped 
form practically all the major fea- 
tures of the Renault car of to-day. 
Also interesting and known to only 
a few is the fact that Louis Renault 
is still the designer of many of the 
most important improvements of 
his car, such as the Servo four- 
wheel brake and other special 
equipment. 

But these results did not come 
without long and labored effort, 
for it is only in the cinema that 











Two interior views of the famous Re- 
nault plant at Billancourt, France. 
Above, one of the many machine shops, 
and, left, the engine assembling plant. 
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time and effort are bridged by 
enormous jumps. In reality, men 
build their huts log by log. It was 
so with Louis Renault. By the 
time he was fifteen he thought he 
knew something about building 
engines, and inasmuch as they lived 
close to the river Seine and the 
boys had their own boat, he deter- 
mined that it should run by motor 
power supplied from an engine 
which he himself would build. 

With three such adventurous 
boys in the family the parents were 
never at ease about experiments; 
so when they were invited for a 
trial spin on the river under the 
motive power of the engine of the 
new launch they accepted the in- 
vitation to be present but declined 
to embark. Fortunate indeed was 
their decision, for as soon as the 
boys were on board and the en- 
gine was started it promptly ex- 
ploded and all three boys were 
thrown into the river. Inasmuch 
as it did not result seriously, this 
accident was probably one of the 
best things which could have hap- 
pened to Louis Renault, for it 
brought him to a swift realization 
of the danger attendant upon an 
imperfect engine, and from that 
time he worked with a care and 
persistency unusual in a boy of 
his years. After that all parts 
were carefully tested and critically 
examined before an engine was as- 
sembled, and to his credit be it 
said that this was the last accident 
of its kind which happened to any- 
thing of his construction. 

When he had mastered the art 
of making his boat engine Louis 
experimented with motive power 
of different kinds until he became 
an expert on this subject among 
the younger crowd. Meanwhile 
he was studying engineering, not 
merely from a theoretical stand- 
point but by following out all prin- 
ciples through tests tm his own 
workshop. Running theory and 
practice together after this fashion 
soon gave him an enormous ad- 
vantage over the ordinary student, 
for he had not only learned to mas- 
ter difficulties theoretically, but 
through actual practice. He knew, 
not merely what was the matter 
with an engine, but also how the 
trouble could be rectified. At 

































Louis Renault and a remarkable view of the great Renault works at Billancourt, 

France, on the River Seine, just outside Paris, and, above, on the left, the little 

workshop in his father’s back yard where Renault, then a mere lad, constructed his 

first car. The photograph on the upper right shows the same little shop, still on the 

original site, as it appears to-day, surrounded by the enormous factories which 

cover 120 acres. Output at the Renault plant is on a constantly rising scale and now 
amounts to between 150 and 200 cars a day. 


twenty he was not only an accred- 
ited engineer, but, equally impor- 
tant and much more unusual, an 
expert mechanic of the most prac- 
tical nature. Experience brought 
him the third great fundamental of 
his successful career, the power to 
see where these two great talents 
could be put to good account from 
a practical business standpoint. 
This is the foundation on which 
rests the reputation of the great 
Renault car. 


First Racing Car a Success 


It was along in the 90’s, just as 
Louis was learning to perfect his 
boat engines, that people began to 
talk about automobile transporta- 
tion. At first it was more or less 
fantastic. | Wiseacres predicted 
that cars run by engines would, of 
necessity, run other transportation 
off the streets, and must be kept 
on tracks of their own. A few cars 
were being made for racing pur- 
poses, but they were crude, imper- 
fect, and highly dangerous. 

It was natural that the mind of 
a boy like young Renault should 
turn in its interest to such mat- 


ters. The craving for a car im 
which he could race grew so 
strong that he finally became ob- 
sessed with the idea and it haunted 
him night and day. So firmly 
rooted was this desire for a racing 
car that he announced one morn- 
ing that he was about to build one 
in his own shed. 

Believing that it was ‘best to let 
the boy work out his own ideas 
his father did not attempt to dis- 
courage him and although he did 
not have much faith in the out- 
come he contributed what tools 
seemed necessary and awaited re- 
sults: After a period of some 
months the car was completed and 
young Renault entered the race. 
Whether it was the driving of the 
young enthusiast, his unbounded 
faith in his car, or the car itself, 
at any rate he won the race, and 
a proud boy went home from the 
track with the order for four cars 
in his pocket. This was the mod- 
est beginning of the Renault plant. 

From this time on young Ren- 
ault’s world was centered in auto- 
mobiles. He read everything he 


(Continued on page 582) 





The Story of Oil 


in Mesopotamia and Persia 


D’Arcy’s Courage and the Birth of the Anglo-Persian— 
“Berlin to Bagdad” with ‘Oil Rights” for 99 Years 


HE STQRY of oil in Meso- 
potamia*and Persia is the 
best example I know of 
what Mr. Hughes’ “open door” 
policy had to oppose and over- 
come. Owing to the undetermined 
boundaries between these two 
countries, the records of these 
areas must be told as one story. 
If Turkey should push her claims 
from Asia Minor down to Mosul, 
it is .inconceivable that France, 
holding Syria to the West—a 
wedge between a Turkish power 
to the East in Asia Minor and an- 
other Mohammedan power claim- 
ing independence to the East in 
Transjordania—and an _ English 
company holding an oil reserve in 
Persia and holding also the path 
from Mosul to Bagdad and on 
down to the Indian Empire, would 
permit these claims. 

The Mesopotamia-Persia oil 
story is full of romance and ad- 
venture and daring. Men who for 
twenty years explore a tropical 
morass, where the thermometer 
stands at 128 in the shade, men 
who lose millions of dollars with- 
out a sign of return, deserve all 
they win. There isn’t an American 
producer who does not endorse 
that claim. What the American 
producer contests is the monopoly 
of those first comers for fifty years 
yet — sixty years, 
when it was signed — 
barring their exploit- 
ers from getting oil 
out of other areas, 
where they do the 
same character of ex- 
ploring with the same 
outlay and the same 
risks — especially as 
they are being asked 
to finance these very 
countries, and to 
finance some of the 
British exploiters hold- 
ing the monopolies. 
Here is the story of 
Persian oil. 

Dismiss from mind 
all the oil areas and 
companies of Syria, 
Suez, and the Red 
Sea, the Dead Sea, 
the Jordan, and 
Egypt. Those have 
nothing to do with 


By Agnes C. Laut 


Mesopotamia and Persia. The geo- 
logical formation is different, and the 
yields up to the present have been 
small, though known and _ utilized 
locally since the days Moses’ mother 
put pitch round her son’s cradle in 
the rushes. 

Oil has been known in Persia 
since Persia was first. known in 
history; and the oil brought no 
wealth whatever to Persia till the 
foreigners went in, paid for the oil 
areas, and began transmuting 
liquid pitch into liquid gold. In 
fact, twenty years ago, Persia and 
Turkey were buying oil from the 
United States. Persia’s area is 
about 1,400 miles long by 860 
broad, and there is not one prov- 
ince of her thirty-three which does 
not yield oil in larger or smaller 
quantities of a quality varying all 
the way from a crude fuel, like 
Mexico’s, to a light-colored kero- 
sene which can be burned for light 
without refining and has been 
burned since the days of Zoroaster. 
But the area which has been tested 
as oil bearing runs about 1,100 
miles long and from 100 to 200 and 
300 broad. Herodotus mentions the 
asphalt wells, hand dug, of 450 B. C. 

The South is low !ying and swel- 
ters in a tropical heat of 128 in the 
shade from April to October, tem- 
pered by sea breezes. The North 





Cuurtesy of “Re Lamp” 


The oil containers sent to all parts of the world by the leading oil 
companies serve many purposes when they reach their final destination. 


In the hand-dug wells of Kirkuk the only style of bailer used is this 


familiar object. 


and Centre lie at an altitude of 
4,000 to 7,000 feet and resemble in 
climate our own Colorado. The 
terrain of foothills, covered with 
mignonette, larkspur, convolvulus, 
sage, crocus and anemone, between 
Irak and Persia is often described 
by the natives as a Ladder. 

Before 1906, Persia had no min- 
ing laws, but by 1900 the world 
was beginning to ring with the 
fight over Standard Oil, though 
the total output of American oil in 
those days was scarcely more than 
Persia and Mesopotamia to-day; 
some 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 bar- 
rels a year. An engineer of Lon- 
don, named William Knox d’Arcy, 
went into Persia in 1900-1901, and 
began to search for oil with Cana- 
dian rigs and workmen in the 
South, which tradition calls the site 
of the Garden of Eden. 

D’Arcy drilled first, in 1903, in 
the Bakhtiari Hills, where were 
pitch signs and oil seepages. His 
drilling ran the gamut of the usual 
failures in the opening of every 
oil region. At 800 and 1,100 and 
2,100 feet, he failed to get oil in 
commercial quantities and his 
backers in London had spent close 
to a million dollars. D’Arcy moved 
to the Shustar-Maidan-i-Napthan 
area, where were innumerable oil 
pits from time beyond memory. 
Four of the Shustar 
springs yielded white 
oil for lamps. 

At Maidan and 
closer to the Gulf 
the oil was a heavy 
fuel, in an era when 
there were no en- 
gines devised to burn 
heavy fuel. Here 
drilling to 1,100 feet 
brought such a 
gusher that it blew 
the derrick sky high. 
As the oil was struck 
800 feet above the 
Persian Gulf, piping 
by natural gravit 
brought all the oil 
down to the Gulf, 
where refineries and 
terminals have since 
been built and from 
forty to fifty oil 
wells feed in a con- 
stant run. 
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England’s sphere of influence, it 
will be recalled, was in the South 
of Persia. D’Arcy and his asso- 
ciates obtained in May, 1901, from 
the Shah of Persia, oil concessions 
of 2n exclusive monopoly charac- 
ter covering all Persia but the five 
Northern Provinces for sixty years. 
Later, when Persia’s new constitu- 
tion was formed, in 1906, grants of 
concessions had to be subject to 
ratification of the Persian Parlia- 
ment; but no one has ever called in 
question the legality of 
D’Arcy’s first concession 
from the Shah covering more 
than 500,000 square miles 
for sixty years and barring 
out all other developers. 


Possibilities in Persia 


The concessions were 
not obtained from Persia 
for nothing. Local khans, 
or chiefs of tribes where 
wells were worked were 
given 3 per cent. of the 
shares in the local devel- 
opment company, which 
assured goodwill and pro- 
tection from banditry. The 
Persian Government re- 
ceived £20,000 in cash and 
£20,000 in shares and 16 
per cent. of net profits. All 
this development work 
covered from 1901 to 1908, 
when the big gushers were 
located. There was a First 
Exploration Company 
which spent well on to 
$3,000,000, then a Bakhtiara Oil 
Company which spent $2,000,000; 
then the Anglo-Persian came into 
being in 1908 with a capital of 
$5,000,000 common and $5,000,000 
preferred to take over all the 
D’Arcy concessions and companies 
and so registered with the Parlia- 
ment of Persia. It was between 
1908 and 1914 that Strathcona, as 
chairman of the directors, came in 
with a loan of £25,000 to tide past 
non-profit days. And in 1914 the 
British Government took up 50 
per cent. of the company’s stock, 
which to-day stands at something 
between $98,000,000 and $100,000,- 
000. 

The oil was piped down 145 
miles to the refineries at Abadan, 
where to-day is a population of 
8,000 people. For 1923 the wells 
of the South of Persia show pro- 
duction of over 50,000,000 barrels, 
and their possibilities have hardly 
been tapped. From being seventh 
or eighth producer in the world, 
Persia has forged close up to 
fourth biggest producer of the 
world; and Persia has but begun. 
Other oil producers do not ob- 





thousand years. 


ject to the Anglo-Persian’s holding 
a monopoly for which it paid in 
cash and years of non-productive 
effort. The feature to which ob- 
jection is made is the exclusion of 
other pipe lines coming down to 
tide water through Anglo-Persian 
territory; for oil found elsewhere 
in the Mesopotamia-Persian field 
is forced to reach tide water 
through the Caspian, and Black, 
and the Mediterranean; and the 
Caspian and Black areas are under 


Courtesy of “The Lamp” 


The oil seepages provided the first means of permanent 
construction in Mesopotamia. In building his palace 
Nebuchadnezzar used bricks burned by means of fires 
fed with asphalt and the completed bricks were laid in 
asphalt, exactly as his predecessors had done for two 
The figure of a bull shown in the 
photograph was glazed in brilliant colors, the work 
being done by Persian craftsmen who also fired their 


furnaces with asphalt. 


dominance of Soviet Russia. Rus- 
sia holds the key of this door. 

In the five Northern Provinces 
of Persia is a still more compli- 
cated situation on the “open door.” 
It is these concessions which are 
now being hawked in America. 

The five Northern Provinces of 
Persia were under the Russian 
sphere of influence. A glance at 
the map makes the reason for this 
obvious. The great Baku oil areas 
of Russia extended down below 
the Caucasus. 

Up to the time of the War, Rus- 


‘sian influence was so strong in 


Northern Persia that other exploit- 
ers than Russia could not get a 
foothold. In 1902 a seventy-year 
grant was made to a Russian bank 
to construct a railroad to Tabriz. 
The road was granted mineral 
rights including coal and oil for 
thirty-nine miles on each side of 
the right of way; the Persian Gov- 
ernment was to receive a royalty 
of 20 per cent. The road was com- 
pleted by 1906; but one condition 
of the grant was that exploitation 
for minerals should begin within 
a year. This was never done; and 
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the collapse of Russia in the War 
and the cancellation of all conces- 
sions once more threw the North- 
ern Provinces open to new com- 
ers. 

Khostaria, a Russian of Geor- 
gia, in March, 1916, obtained the 
promise to petroleum in three 
provinces for seventy years. He 
was to pay 100,000 rubles in gold, 
100,000 in stock, and 16 per cent. 
of net profits to the Persian Gov- 
ernment. In January, 1907, he got 
another concession for 
seventy years to the two 
other Northern Provinces 
for which he was to 
pay 500,000 francs gold, 
500,000 francs shares, a tax 
of $4 an acre, and 14 to 
16 per cent. net profits to 
Persia. He then formed the 
Russian Persian Oil Com- 
pany and went to London 
to sell the concessions. In 
May, 1920, the North Per- 
sian Oil Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Anglo-Per- 
sian, was formed to buy 
these concessions for £100,- 
000 cash, £1,500,000 stock. 
Khostaria and his asso- 
ciate, Djokelly, were to 
be on the North Persian 
directorate. 

How much was actually 
paid as an option on these 
concessions it is impossi- 
ble to learn, for the moves 
have been made _ behind 
closed doors. Rumor has it 
Khostaria got in cash $1,- 
750,000, but the Persian Govern- 
ment refused to recognize the 
transfers, and in December, 1920, 
pronounced the concessions illegal. 


The British Protest 


It will be remembered that by 
the Constitution of 1906, Parlia- 
ment had to ratify such conces- 
sions; and the Persian Parliament 
in November, 1922, again pro- 
nounced these concessions illegal 
on two grounds: (1) they had not 
been granted in the first place by 
the Parliament; (2) if based on the 
old Russian Bank concessions, the 
railroad had not begun explora- 
tion within the period specified. 

At this period, the Standard Oil, 
the Sinclair, and at least one big 
Wall Street banking group offered 
to go in and develop these prov- 
inces; and a loan of a million was 
advanced to Persia. But the 
American developers were held 
back from going ahead by doubt 
as to whether they would be able 
to pipe through Russian territory 
to the Caspian, or through Syria— 
the French mandatory—to the 
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Mediterranean. It was at this 
stage, too, that the British regis- 
tered a protest with Persia against 
the grants to outsiders. The date 
of this protest is supposed to be 
about August, 1922. Whether the 
protest was lodged in the name of 
the British Government, or of the 
Anglo-Persian, is another of the 
“closed door” secrets. 

In other words, the door seemed 
wide open, but it was rigged so 
that it swung shut. Yet in the Cas- 
pian oil area of mud volcanoes, the 
petroleum is found a few feet be- 
low the surface and can be pro- 
duced at the lowest cost in the 
world. Now the “open door” un- 
der Mr. Hughes has been so com- 
pletely recognized that Persia is 
eagerly hawking concessions for 
which she formerly slammed the 
door in the face of American ap- 
plicants; and the British Govern- 
has gone out of the oil game and 
repudiated the “closed door.” 


Mesopotamia’s Development 


Come now to the new kingdom 
of Irak, or Mesopotamia proper. 

It lies between the Persian Gulf 
and that Armenia for which the 
United States refused the manda- 
tory and which Turkey is now as- 
suming by force of arms. From 
Mosul on the Tigris, near the site 
of old Nineveh, to Bagdad, is over 
220 miles; and from Bagdad, 57 
miles east of old Babylon, to the 
Gulf is over 560 miles; and through 
this entire stretch of 800 miles, for 
a width running from 100 to 300 
miles, oil has been oozing for more 
than 3,000 years. Noah chinked 
his ark with pitch from Hit, which 
is on the Euphrates over a hundred 
miles west of Bagdad. Geologic- 
ally, the British Admiralty Report 
gives the oil bearing area of Meso- 
potamia as 1,200 miles by 20 in 
the river beds, and the German 
Government Report before the 
War gave the width as closer to 
200 miles. 

Sometimes, the oil is associated 
with hot springs, as at Kirkuk; 
sometimes, with great sulphur de- 
posits as at Hamman Ali; some- 
times with bituminous beds as along 
the Narrows of the Tigris. 

From time beyond history, the 
natives have scraped the oil out 
from hand-dug pits eight to twelve 
feet deep; but until the coming of 
the German rail project Meso- 
potamia oil was confined to local use 
and carried by camels. 

Geologically, there is every indi- 
cation that Mesopotamia is one of 
the greatest oil areas in the world; 
and the War brought the nations 
of the world awake to what that 
meant. To represent Mesopotamia 
as a morsel in oil which the greedy 
capitalists of the world are trying 
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to gobble up, is the epitome of 
bathos. Mesopotamian wealth 
has lain fallow to the sport of des- 
ert winds and wandering bandits 
since 500 B. C.; and the influx of 
Western commerce to Mesopota- 
mia would do more to restore the 
prosperity of that land than. any- 
thing that has happened since 2,000 
B. C., in the days of the glories of 
Hammurapi. When European na- 
tions first went into Mesopotamia, 
wages were high at 15c a day; and 
age is less than the wages of 500 

~ e 

Turkey knows this and is eager 
to have Mesopotamia developed; 
but she is eager to have the rev- 
enues from oil for Turkey and not 
for the new Kingdom of Irak. She 
prefers American developers be- 
cause Americans want no terri- 
tory; and like Mexico, she is not 





averse to using oil to play one na- 
tion against another. 

It was in October, 1888, that 
the Deutsche Bank of Berlin ob- 
tained a royal concession for rail 
construction through Angora, with 
mineral rights for thirty-nine 
miles on each side of the road. 

In 1903 and 1904 the rail conces- 
sions were extended to Bagdad 
with oil rights for ninety-nine 
yedrs, and the Northern sections 
of the road were completed. 

Article XX of the concession ex- 
plicitly provided the oil rights 
should “not be construed as a 
monopoly.” The deed of 1904 to 
the Anatolian Railroad, confirming 
the grants of 1888, 98, 1902-’3, laid 
down the conditions that boring 
for oil must be carried out within 
‘a year. These preliminary borings 


(Continued on page 597) 
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A Fable of High-Speed Business 


The Frenzied Race to 
Easy Street 


You Know Lester Allen—His Middle Name Is Legion and 
He Lives Right Around the Corner from You ) 


len had a little side-street 

shop, where. he manufac- 
tured mops—just ordinary kitchen 
mops, which he sold to the jobbing 
trade. 

Every Saturday night Lester 
paid off his five workmen and took 
out sixty dollars for himself. 
Twice each year he made a rough 
estimate of his work and, if con- 
ditions justified, declared a small 
dividend and put the money in his 
savings account at the local bank. 
The business was yield- 


T WO YEARS ago, Lester Al- 


By Maxwell Droke 


paying the inventor a_ stated 
royalty for every one sold. 

Building up an agency organiza- 
tion wasn’t so simple a matter as 
Lester had imagined. It looked 
easy enough when you figured it 
out on paper. All you had to do 
was to write a classified advertise- 
ment and insert it in a paper, in 
the “Agents Wanted” column. 
Then, when the inquiries came in, 
you sent a letter offering a sample 
outfit for $2. The agent sent a re- 
mittance for the outfit. A few 


And on the narrow margin left 
after increasing.commissions and 
paying his royalties, the manufac- 
turer barely managed to keep his 
establishment going. 


HE obvious solution was to in- 
crease the field force, thus 
securing a big volume of business 
and reducing manufacturing costs. 
Lester bent every effort to that 
end. His natural ability, plus a 
lot of hard work, brought remark- 
able results. Within six months he 
had turned the corner. 





ing the young proprie- 





tor a total of perhaps a 
hundred dollars a week 
—all of the money he 
wanted; more than he 
really needed to pro- 
vide for his little fam- 
ily on the modest scale 
to which they had al- 
ways been accustomed. 
Lester was pretty well 
satisfied with himself, 
and with things in gen- 
eral. It wasn’t such a 
bad old world after all. 








M 


ANY a young and struggling busi- 

ness has fallen upon evil days, 
simply because the head of the house 
got a crazy notion that he was a made 
man with a private gold mine that 
could be tended by the hired help while 
he hobnobbed around the club with 
veterans who had spent years in build- 
ing up successful institutions upon 
solid foundations. 


Inside of a year Lester 
Allen had more than 
100 good agents out 
ringing door-bells and 
soliciting orders for 
the improved kitchen 
mop. He was making 
money. 

Lester liked to dwell 
upon those 100 agents. 
The thought of this 
sales organization gave 
him a feeling of his 
own power and impor- 
tance. A dozen times 














And then one day an 
inventor came to call on Lester 
Allen, bringing him a model of a 
new and improved mop. The in- 
ventor hada plan. Lester was the 
very man to put it over. .The mops 
could be sold by canvassers, direct 
to the housewife. Women would 
buy the new device on sight. There 
was a market, and a splendid profit. 


ESTER thought it over for a 

« couple of days. The more he 
thought, the better the proposition 
looked. Undoubtedly, the new 
inop had merit; it was saleable, 
too. He proved that last point con- 
clusively by: making a few calls in 
his own neighborhood, soliciting 
orders. The idea of building up a 
taff of house-to-house canvassers 
appealed to him. It looked like a 
mighty good way to make money. 
Che result was that Lester 
made an agreement to manu- 
facture and sell the new mop, 


days later the orders began to pile 
in. That was all there was to it. 
But in actual practice it didn’t 
work out quite that way. The in- 
quiries came in all right, but a 
goodly percentage of them proved 
to be from curiosity seekers. Les- 
ter was discouraged, but not licked. 
He buckled right down to business 


and wrote those prospective agents . 


one alluring, persuasive letter after 
another. He had a natural knack 
for organizing and handling men, 
and within two months’ time he 
had ten fairly good agents in the 
field, soliciting orders for the mop. 

Young Allen soon found, how- 
ever, that in order to hold his 
agents he would have to pay them 
a bigger percentage of commission 
than he had at first figured. By 
this time he had twenty-five agents 
and had to hire some additional 
office and factory help. This ma- 
terially increased his overhead. 


a day he would stop 
and say to himself, “Right now— 
this very minute—100 men are 
working for me. No matter what 
comes or goes, day after day, the 
men go right along, piling up 
money for me to spend.” There 
was a deal of satisfaction and con- 
tentment in reflecting upon the ac- 
tivity of those 100 men. 

One morning the manufacturer 
overslept. 
leaving the house, and was a bit 
perturbed as he made his way 
downtown. Such a thing was un- 
heard of in his orderly life. Then 
came the consoling thought of the 
100 hustling agents. After all, 
what difference did it make 
whether or not he worked tooth 
and nail, all the time? His agents 
were out piling up profits for him. 
Thinking it over, Lester decided 
not to go to the office at all that 
morning. It was a wonderful day 
for golf. 





He was an hour late — 
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From this move it was only a 
step to the point of convincing 
himself that he was working too 
hard anyway. Why, he reasoned, 
should a high-powered business 
executive piddle his time away 
with trifling details? Lester felt 
that it was downright inefficient. 
So, quickly forgetting his old ter- 
ror of increasing overhead, he em- 
ployed a high-priced general man- 
ager, and a professional corre- 
spondent to write the “ginger” let- 
ters to the sales force. In this 
latter task the manufacturer had 
once taken keen pleasure, and no 
small degree of pride. In a way, 
he hated to give up the work; it 
afforded a first-rate opportunity 
to note the actions and reactions 
of the men in the field. But, then, 
he knew of course that the guid- 
ing hand of a progressive business 
house could not be tied down by 
routine correspondence. Secretly, 
he was rather proud of the fact 
that he had grown “too big” for 
such work. 

With more time on his hands, 
Lester Allen began to think of 
more excuses for spending money. 
He traded his modest little auto- 
mobile for a flashy speedster. He 
joined two exclusive clubs and 
entered into clandestine negotia- 
tions with some of the most prom- 
inent bootleggers in the commun- 
nity. Oh, he was a man of the 
world, all right! 

It was just after Lester had re- 
turned from a two weeks’ motor 
trip that the general manager ap- 
proached him with some cold facts 
and figures. For the first time in 
its history the company was in a 
real financial jam. Sales had 
shown a steady slump; the over- 
head had remained stationary. 
There was no reserve to meet such 
a condition. The inventor was be- 
coming insistent about past due 
royalties. Something had to be 
done. 

Lester promptly fired one of the 
stenographers, just to show that 
he had his hands firmly on the 
reins. Then he gave the general 
manager a firm talk on the neces- 
sity for economy. 


T the bank Lester’s persuasive 
manner and previous good 
record won him a hearing and a 
sizeable loan to tide over the peril- 
ous period. The loan worried Lester 
for an hour or so, until he per- 
suaded himself that such periods 
of adversity came to all big busi- 
ness houses. It was no more than 
was to be expected. And what was 
a bank for, anyway, if not to loan 
money to deserving depositors? 
In the end, he came to look upon 
himself as a sort of Napoleon of 
finance. Pretty clever work, that, 
badgering a whole den full of 





bankers, and getting away with it. 
The manufacturer gave himself 
three comforting pats on the back. 
That afternoon Lester Allen joined 
a trap-shooting club. An execu- 
tive has to do something to keep 
in fighting shape in times of stress 
and strain. 

That was the beginning of the 
end. The company wabbled along 
uncertainly from one difficulty to 
another. And Lester Allen, blinded 
by his own sense of importance, 
failed to detect the basic reason 
for the downward trend. The next 
time it wasn’t quite so easy at the 
bank. And the third time, they 
turned Lester down with a refusal 
so flat that he was thoroughly 
squelched. 

The last chapter of the story 
was written in court. One of the 
company’s largest creditors forced 
bankruptcy proceedings. Claims 
were finally settled on a basis of 
less than fifty cents on the dollar. 

Lester Allen now has a little 
side-street shop, where he manu- 
factures: mops—just ordinary 
kitchen mops, which he sells to the 
jobbirg trade. 


OU know Lester Allen. His 

middle name is Legion. And he 
lives right around the corner from 
you, whether you reside in Par- 
sons, Kansas, Marblehead, Ver- 
mont, or New York City. Among 
my personal acquaintances, I know 
at least five men whose record for 
the past two or three years tallies 
almost identically with that of Les- 
ter Allen. Plodders, suddenly 
lifted to positions of power, and 
unbalanced by the wonder of it all. 
Under-done business men, deluded 
by the fallacious belief that the 
road to Easy Street is a speedway 
to be taken, cut-out open, at a 
mile-a-minute clip. 

Are wé—too many of us—suc- 
cumbing to the subtly venomous 
opinion that running a business is 
simply a matter of pressing a 
buzzer and telling somebody to do 
something? 

There was a time when you and 
I were coming along, when a man 
worked faithfully twelve hours a 
day, year in and year out, for the 
possible privilege of some day be- 
coming boss—and working sixteen 
hours a day. 

That day is done. And there are 
few who mourn its passing. But 
has the pendulum, perhaps, swung 
a little too far in the opposite di- 
rection? I believe that the boss 
in many a small business to-day— 
retail, wholesale and manufactur- 
ing—wears the robes of responsi- 
bility with unbecoming lightness. 
The boss looks upon his job with 
a “Why-should-I-do-any-work ?” 
attitude. He is not there to labor, 
but to be waited upon. His atti- 
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tude seems to be, “Now I have got 
to be It, I can go out on Lasy 
Street and play for awhile. The 
business will take care of itself.” 


HE boss, in many a little busj- 
se has read in some story 
book that the modern business ex. 
ecutive no longer chains himself to 
a desk. His principal occupation, 
apparently, is to “get away froma it 
all” and out into the “broad spaces” 
for rest and relaxation. To these 
heads of small businesses, any man 
who sits behind a desk and looks 
important is an executive. This 
description fits the boss like a 
glove. Ergo, the thing for him to 
do, as a big, successful business 
man, is to chase golf balls, rather 
than customers. 

Many a young and struggling 
business has fallen upon evil days 
and come to rack and ruin, simply 
because the head of the house got 
a crazy notion that he was a made 
man with a private gold mine that 
could be tended by the hired help 
while he hobnobbed around the 
club with veterans who had spent 
years in building up successful in- 
stitutions upon solid foundations. 

Let’s face the facts in sensible 
fashion. It takes a long, hard pull 
to build any. legitimate business up 
to the point where the head of the 
firm is justly entitled to use an 
Easy Street number on his visit- 
ing cards. The boss who figures 
that he has permanently “arrived” 
within a period of a year or two, or 
three or four or five from the day 
he starts out in business, should 
take setting-up exercises for his 
grey matter. He needs to train 
down to the point where he can 
wear a smaller hat. 





Oh, What’s the Use? 


YOUNG man ran for the leg- 
istature of Illinois, and was 
badly swamped. 

He next entered business, failed, 
and spent several years of his life 
paying up the debts of a worthless 
partner. 

He was in love with a beautiful 
young woman to whom he became 
engaged—then she died. 

Entering politics again, he ran 
for Congress, and was badly de- 
feated. He then tried to get an 
appointment to the United States 
land office, but failed. 

He became a candidate for the 
U. S. Senate, and was defeated. 

Then he became a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency and was once 
more defeated. 

One failure after another—bad 
failures—great setbacks. Then he 
became one of the greatest men 
of America—Abraham Lincoln. 

Who says, “Oh, what’s the use?” 
—The Kodak Magazine. 
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“Italy Will Pay Her Debts,” 
Says De Stefani 


“But She Asks the Powerful American Republic to Grant 
Liberal Facilities,’ Says Finance Minister 


tal and inheritances consti- 

tute a form of robbery on 
the part of the state. The persecu- 
tion of capital, no matter what form 
it takes, is anti-democratic. Capital 
must be protected for the welfare of 
the people, therefore Fascismo in- 
tends to and does protect capital and 
if, because of this, there are those 
who call us a capitalistic government 
we are proud of the epithet.” 

There in plain, blunt words is the 
way the Fascist government views the 
question of taxation. The quotation 
marks enclose a statement made to 
me by His Excellency Alberto De 
Stefani, Minister of the Treasury 
and Finance of Italy, in the first ex- 
clusive interview he ever gave to a 
representative of the foreign press. 
For weeks I had been trying to see 
the Minister, and I had always been 
met with a “Sorry, Miss, the Minister 
does not grant interviews.” Finally 
one day the Minister relented. 
(Frankly I think his curiosity was 
piqued by the persistence of this 
American girl who, despite the many 
rebuffs, kept on calling. Further- 
more, who, in Italy, ever heard of a 
woman being interested in finance?) 


66 kK XCESSIVE taxes on capi- 


Fascist Views on Taxation 


When I had left the United States 
one of the foremost topics of interest 
was the Mellon tax reduction plan. I 
wondered what this new, young 
Italian government thought about 
taxes and tax reduction and so I 
asked the Minister for his opinion. 

“Unreasonable taxes are suicidal,” 
he answered. “The Fascist adminis- 
tration is planning to reduce taxes 
and it has already made some notable 
reforms. 

“We are going to make Italy an 
oasis for those with capital to invest. 
We have already abolished all taxes 
on inheritances in the family group. 
We have passed a law exempting for- 
eign capital invested in Italy from 
paying the income tax and we have 
abolished the compulsory personal 
ownership of titles. 

“To the lay mind these provisions 
may seem too protective of capital 
and therefore anti-democratic, but 
that is an old notion which modern 
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Alberto De Stefani 
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are suicidal,” says De 
Stefani. “The Fascist admin- 
istration is planning to reduce 
taxes and it has already made 
some notable reforms. 

“We are going to make Italy 
an oasis for those with capi- 
tal to invest. We have already 
abolished all taxes on inherit- 
ances in the family group. 
We have passed a law.exempt- 
ing foreign capital invested in 
Italy from paying an income 
tax and we have abolished the 
compulsory personal owner- 
ship of titles. 

“To the lay mind these pro- 
visions may seem too protec- 
tive of capital, and, therefore, 
anti-democratic, but that is an 
old notion which modern ex- 
perience has proved unsound. 
The Italian people have 
learned, by experience, that 
when capital is persecuted 
poverty ensues. Capital is the 
instrument of labor. Reduce 
its power by excessive taxa- 
tion, hamper its movement by 
too strict control, and labor 
suffers in the end. The Fas- 
cist government is decidedly 
capitalistic, which does not 
mean anti-democratic.” 








experience has proved unsound. The 
Italian people have learned, by ex- 
perience, that when capital is perse- 
cuted poverty ensues. Capital is the 
instrument of labor. Reduce its 
power by excessive taxation, hamper 
its movement by too strict control, 
and labor suffers in the end. The 
Fascist government is decidedly capi- 
talistic, which does not mean anti- 
democratic.” 

Such a_ straightforward, honest 
statement from a diplomat made me 
gasp, but really I should have been 
prepared for this attitude. I had met 
several of the Fascist leaders, includ- 
ing the Duce (as Premier Mussolini 
is called), and every one of them was 
characterized by this unusual, frank 
way of saying explicitly what he 
thought. None of them has been 
schooled in the way of diplomacy. 
Most of them were men of action be- 
fore they assumed their ministerial 
tasks, and they brought the manner of 
the field with them to their tasks. 


A Prodigious Worker 


Alberto de Stefani, professor of 
political economy in the University 
of Padua, wore the black shirt of the 
Fascisti and actively fought, cam- 
paigned, worked and struggled for 
the cause of Fascismo for nineteen 
months before he became Minister of 
Finance. Back in the spring of 1921 
he was elected Fascist representative 
from the district of Vicenza, but in- 
stead of wasting his time in the dead- 
ening atmosphere of the Chamber of 
Deputies in Rome he became the or- 
ganizer of Fascista bands in many 
cities and the leader of numerous 
punitive expeditions against the ene- 
mies of Fascismo, which were then 
the enemies of Italy. At the end of 
October, 1922, when Mussolini was 
asked by the King of Italy to form a 
cabinet, he wired at once to Alberto 
de Stefani, the belligerent professor 
of political economy, to accept the 
post of Minister of Finance. 

Since then De Stefani has been at 
his post literally morning, noon, and 
night. He is often at his desk at six 
in the morning and stays there until 
one, when he goes out for luncheon. 
He returns at three and stays until 
eight, and sometimes he comes back 
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after supper and works on until after 
midnight. During his first year of 
office he rented from the government 
three furnished rooms in the Ministry 
of Finance building (for which he 
paid 600 lire a month, about $30) so 
as not to waste time going and com- 
ing from his sleeping quarters to the 
office. 

As he sat there behind a broad 
table piled with books and papers | 
thought of David Warfield in the 
“Music Master,” only he seemed 
younger, much younger. De Stefani 
is in his early forties. He has a mass 
of iron-gray hair, wavy,unruly,meant 
to keep back away from the forehead 
but disobediently falling forward; a 
high curved forehead, a sharp, long 
nose, and a square, determined chin. 
The whole would constitute a stern, 
awe-inspiring profile if it were not 
for the eyes. They are smiling eyes, 
soft and gray and good. They were 
laughing at me a little at first but then 
when I showed how much in earnest 
I was they, too, became serious and 
the Minister of Finance heded and 
answered my questions. 


Invites American Assistance 


When I asked him how he thought 
the United States could help Italy he 
answered, “The United States can 
help Italy by investing some of her 
capital in the marvelous opportunities 
Italy offers. Italy is rich in man 
power. She is poor in industrial 
equipment. Let those who have capi- 
tal to spare come here and employ it. 
Foreign capital could be employed to 
great advantage in reclaiming thou- 
sands of acres of land in Calabria and 
around Rome which, with little ex- 
pense could be converted into fertile 
productive tracts. The absolute safety 
of such an investment is evident. The 
land is there, it is something which 
cannot be destroyed and as the work 
progresses the value increases. An- 
other opportunity lies in the exploita- 
tion of our water power. New Italian 
capital is constantly being employed 
in hydro-electric works, but far vaster 
plants could be constructed were our 
financial resources greater. 

“The State offers great induce- 
ments in the form of guaranteed pro- 
tection and exemption from paying 
income tax to foreign capital invested 
in Italy, yet your Americans seem to 
be sceptical. Do they realize that 
under the Fascista regime there are 
no more strikes in Italy? In 1920-21 
Italy lost more than 8,000,000 days of 
labor through strikes. The follow- 
ing year she lost more than 7,000,000. 
but since, November, 1922, to Octo- 
ber, 1923, the total loss has been re- 
duced to the negligible number of 
about 200,000.” 

His Excellency then went on to 
paint a verbal picture of a busy 
active, prosperous Italy where unem- 
ployment had been reduced to the 
normal minimum which is chronic in 


every country; an Italy whose de- 
posits in savings banks showed a de- 
cided increase; an Italy whose cur- 
rency held its own while that of 
other European nations toppled; an 
Italy who had decreased consider- 
ably the deficit in her budget. This 
seemed a propitious moment to ask 
what he thought about the payment 
of Italy’s debt to the United States. 

“T can only repeat,” he answered 
“what I said in my address delivered 
in Milan in May. Italy intends to 
meet her obligations, but the ques- 
tion of when and how depends on the 
solution of the problem of the repara- 
tion due from Germany.” 
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Alberto De Stefani 
Minister of Finance of Italy in his uni- 
form as an Italian soldier. He was 
formerly professor of political economy 
in the University of Padua, wore the 
black shirt, and actively fought and 
struggled for the cause of Fascismo for 
nineteen months ‘before he became head 
of the exchequer under Mussolini. 


“That is, the solution of the prob- 
lem of the Ruhr,” I interrupted. 
“Yes, in part, but the Ruhr is too 
delicate a topic. We must leave that 
aside. You can assure 
your American readers that Italy in- 
tends to and will pay her debts, but 
she asks the: powerful American re- 
public to grant her liberal facilities, 
proportionate to those granted to 
England and based on a consideration 
of the great difference in our eco- 
nomic situation and our enormous 
contribution to the common victory.” 
He said this calmly, serenely, with 
the confidence and assurance of a 
debtor who knows the money will be 
available when his notes are due. 
“Ttaly’s financial situation is good,” 
he continued. “The course of the 
lire is one proof of this. It has suf- 
fered moments of depression, but 
these were temporary phenomena due 
to external, not internal, causes. 
When the lire depreciated, the cur- 
rencies of other countries depreciated 
to an even greater extent, in fact here 
is a table (and he handed me the 
figures printed below) which shows 
the high and low range of the cur- 
rencies of six European nations for 
1923. The lire’s record is the stead- 
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iest with the single exception o! the 
English pound sterling.” 


Range of Currencies for 1923 
High Low | ange 


Lire (per 100) ......... 9.24 412 1.12 
Franc (per 100) ....... 744 499 245 
Pound Sterling ........ 4.72 426 4% 
Peseta (per 100) ....... 15.82 12.88 2.94 
Swiss Franc (per 100)..18.95 17.05 1.9 
Belgian Franc (per 100) 6.82 4.31 2 


“The government watches the ex- 
change movement very closely,” he 
explained. “In general it is safe to 
say that the international revaluation 
of the lira has certain circumstances 
in its favor, although any revalua- 
tion must be strictly watched both in 
its financial and economic aspects. 
Too rapid a process of revaluation 
would not be desirable because it 
never reaches an entire system of 


prices with the same rapidity. Any 


change, if too sudden, would lead tu 
an economic and financial crisis. 
That we must avoid. 


Financial Condition Improving 


“Italy’s financial condition is bet- 
ter to-day than a year ago, and it 
will continue to improve. It is true 
that there is a deficit in our budget, 
but I view this with the utmost tran- 
quility. Do you realize that Italy 
has no special budget; that even ex- 
penses pertaining to war and those 
which are a residue of the past war 
are included in our general budget? 
We have made great reductions in 
our expenses; we have planned 
many economies, and most of them 
are already in operation with results 
even more beneficial than we had 
foreseen. Expenses have been re- 
duced to a minimum in all depart- 
ments and every item is controlled 
directly- by the ministry of finance. 
The whole system in turn is gov- 
erned from a single commanding 
deck, the one in Palazzo Ghigi,” and 
the Minister half raised his right 
hand as though to salute in Fascist 
fashion. . 

“By the Duce, Mussolini?” I asked. 

“By our great Duce, Benito Mus- 
solini,” he answered, and there was 
reverence in his voice. 

The interview was over. I wanted 
to thank this amiable Minister, this 
former professor of political econ- 
omy, this intrepid fighter for the 
cause of Fascism, wrongly reputed as 
being harsh and severe, but he 
stopped me. He held out his hanu 
and took mine. 

“I’m glad you came,” he said. 
“And now that you have had your 
interview come back again some 
afternoon and talk to me about that 
great country of yours, America!” 





The man who will neither play nor 
do business unless everything is just 
to his liking and notions, retards 
rather than contributes to progress.— 
Henry L. Doherty. 
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3rd-Prize Winner in $1,000 
Banking Service Contest 


Omaha National Officers and Employees Active Community 
Workers—Tribute to President Walter W. Head 


HE time was, and it was not 
so. far back as that day “when 
man’s mind runneth not to the 
contrary,” when banks were regarded 
as austere institutions where the rank 
and file were permitted to deposit 
their funds, make a series of salaams, 
and back out of the burglar-proof 
doors with obeisance. It 


By James W. Hanbery 


the public, have been organized into 
the Omaha National Club. In this 
organization an esprit de corps—an 
absolute necessity to any well-func- 
tioning institution—has been de- 
veloped and the training needed by 
the employees in their relations with 
the clients of the three companies, 


mum, as well as offer the greatest in- 
ducements to the boys and girls to 
remain on the farm, the bank offers 
$1,000 in prizes. These prizes are 
awarded in connection with the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs of the county, and in- 
clude many club activities, such as 
the best records made by the mem- 

bers in the following groups: 











seemed the banks existed 
solely to accommodate the 
public by receiving its 
money. 

In so far as one of the in- 
stitution’s clients having the 
right to withdraw his funds, 
even for the purpose of buy- 
ing food with which he ex- 
pected to keep soul and body 
together, it seemed as if this 
was considered as an in- 
fringement upon preroga- 
tives laid down by the com- 
munity depository. Such an 
act was certain to bring 
frowns from the bank’s offi- 
cials. 

But times have changed. 
No longer is the bank with- 
out human sympathy, and 
no longer do individuals ap- 
proach its massive portals 
with fear and _ trembling. 
The present relationship 
marks the dawn of a new 
era—an era when the two, 
arm in arm, are marching 








magazine. 


are the very best. 


The First National Bank 
TARBORO, N. C. 


Editor, “FORBES”: 


On behalf of The First National Bank, 1 
wish to express my appreciation to you and 
your judges for giving us second prize, and 
also to Miss Batts for writing the letter. 

Of course, we wanted first prize, and to 
be perfectly frank, I coveted it more than any 
ynaterial thing I have ever seen offered, but 
as usual I am glad to recognize the winner, 
and we wish to congratulate the Manufactur- 
ers’ Trust Company of your city. 

It would be impossible to estimate the good 
that your offer has accomplished in bringing 
the depositor in closer fellowship with his 
bank, and I would like to take this opportunity 
of expressing my appreciaticn of your splendid 
i It is enjoyed more than any finan- 
cial magazine that I read and your editorials 
In my opinion “Forbes” 
should be in the hands of every banker in the 
United States. 

Thanking you for your consideration of our 
institution, I am 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) M. G. MANN. 


Vice-President. 


clothing, canning, corn, rope, 
farm accounts, home eco- 
nomics, animal and agricul- 
tural products. 

F ollowing the awards, the 
prize-winning exhibits are 
displayed in the bank’s corri- 
dors for two weeks or more, 
being viewed by thousands 
and thousands of persons. 

The bank in offering these 
prizes recognizes the 
psychological influence of 
stimulating interest among 
the boys and girls of the 
rural communities while they 
are still receptive. To have 
offered these prizes when the 
boys and girls had become 
young men and women, with 
the appeals of the city ring- 
ing in their ears, would very 
likely have been fruitless, 
but when these children feel 
such an institution as the 
Omaha National manifests 
an interest in them, an addi- 
tional luster is added to this 














toward greater - prosperity 
and the common realization 
that complete co-operation is neces- 
sary that the greatest good may be 
accomplished. 

In this new relationship, the 
Omaha National Bank, the largest 
institution of its kind in Nebraska, 
and one of the foremost in the Mid- 
dle West, stands well toward the 
front. Its entire personnel, officers 
as well as employees, recognizes the 
duty to the community; for the bank 
and the community, for weal or woe, 
are inseparable. If one suffers, so 
does the other. 

The officers of the Omaha Na- 
tional, as well as those of the Omaha 
Trust Co., and the Omaha Safe De- 
posit Co., subsidiaries, as well as all 
of the employees of the three in- 
stitutions who come in contact with 





given under the careful supervision 
of the officers. 

Realizing the duties of the Club 
members extend beyond the four 
walls of the bank, an active interest 
is taken in the business, religious, 
civic, and humanitarian life of the 
city. In these duties, Walter W. 
Head, president of the Omaha Na- 
tional, has taken the lead. For one 
year he was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the following year 
its president, contributing greatly in 
this time to the material and numeri- 
cal prosperity of the organization. 

Each year, in order that Douglas 
County, the county in which Omaha 
is located, many have its agricultural 
production increased to the maxi- 


great basic industry, and 
; they decide to follow in 
their parents’ footsteps, thus insur- 
ing for the future many satisfied 
farmers and farmers’ wives. 

In 1920, the bank pursued a cour- 
ageous course by financing a large 
portion of the cattle industry of Ne- 
braska, at a time when many other 
banks in that section of the country 
were attempting to liquidate their 
cattle paper, with disastrous conse- 
quences to the ranchmen. At this 
time the Government recognized the 
imperative need for financial assist- 
ance to the cattlemen, and hastened 
to revive the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, but its assistance did not come 
until many of the ranchers had been 
wiped out. 

Through this long period of de- 
pression this bank stood shoulder to 
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shoulder with the cattlemen, renew- 
ing their notes time after time until 
the wave of depression had passed. 
It is hard to estimate just how much 
good was done in this time of need, 
but it is unnecessary to say that there 
are many cattlemen in the Middle 
West who credit the bank for their 
salvation. 

To prove that the Omaha National 
did not take this action because its 
officers realized the danger to the 
bank in foreclosing on its cattle 
mortgages, and that there was a 
genuine desire to render assistance 
when it was badly needed, there is 
another instance. 

It was about the same time the 
depression in automobiles started. 
Prior to this period, the sale and dis- 
tribution of automobiles had de- 
veloped into an important business in 
which hundreds were engaged. 
After the depression started, this 
business was looked upon as non- 
essential, so when the loans were 
called, many persons faced a com- 
pulsory liquidation which, when car- 
ried into execution, would occasion 
many large losses. 


Advises on Investments 


Again the Omaha National came 
to the rescue, blazing the trail as it 
were, and the automobile business 
was placed on a firmer foundation. 
The reverse action could have been 
taken and without the possibility of 
any serious consequences. 

In neither instance did the bank 
suffer a loss, but it had seen the op- 
portunity to render in each case a 
valuable service and did so. 

Prior to 1917, it was the practice 
of all the Omaha banks not to open 
an account for less than $100. This 
practice, obviously enough, pre- 
vented thousands and thousands of 
persons from laying the foundation 
for future independence—it seemed 
as though it was all but impossible 
for those who desired to start a bank 
account with a small sum, and then 
build it up, to do so. 

The bank swept this barrier away, 
showing the wage earner and those 
who wished to put something away 
for a rainy day that the bank was in- 
terested in them, and, as a matter of 
necessity, the other banks of the city 
followed in its footsteps. Not how 
little, but how much can be done for 
the people, is the guiding principle 
of the bank. 

It does not matter whether an in- 
dividual is a large or small customer, 
he can always have for the asking 
the advice of the institution’s officers 
when considering an investment. The 
bank not only helps the people to 
save, but to keep what they have. A 
recent instance of such advice fol- 
lows: 

Not long ago a client of the bank 
told one of the officers he had bought 
$25,000 worth of stock in a pro- 
motion enterprise and a part of the 





consideration was that one of his 
sons was to be employed in the com- 
pany. He wanted to know if it was 
a desirable investment, the check for 
the amount having already been 
drawn. 

The officer said it was not, adding 
that the promoter was dishonest, and 
proceeded to prove it. The check 
was not paid over. In a few days 
the promoter came into the bank 
and told one of the’ officers he was 
going to sue the bank and implicated 


JAMES W. HANBERY 


Winner of the 3rd prize in the contest 
for the best answer to the question, 
“What Is Your Bank Doing for You 
and Your Community?” conducted by 
‘Forbes,” is here shown receiving 
the Medal of Honor from a representa- 
tive of the French Government for cap- 
turing twelve machine guns at Chateau 
Thierry. He had already been awarded 
the D. S, C. from his own Government. 


persons for thwarting the trans- 
action. The suit was never brought, 
but the company has crashed against 
the wall, carrying with it thousands 
of dollars belonging to honest, but 
ill-advised persons. 

Several months ago checks began 
pouring into the bank from clients 
who had purchased $20 worth of 
groceries—a purchase which carried 
with it, according to the advertise- 
ment, several dozen baby chickens. 
One of the bank’s Officers, Frank 
Boyd, vice-president, reported the 
matter to the postal inspector, and an 
investigation, which led to the arrest 
of the promoters, followed. 

In the religious life of this city, a 
number of the officers take a vital 
interest. Mr. Head is the teacher 
of a boys’ Sunday school class, the 
largest in the city, at the First Pres- 
byterian church; W. Dale Clark, 
vice-president, teaches a class of 
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boys at the First Methodist church. 
B. A. Wilcox, first vice-president, jg 
an active worker in another Metho. 
dist church, as well as the Youne 
Men’s Christian Association, and 
so on down the list. 

In the Chamber of Commerce 
Guy C. Kiddoo, vice-president of 
the trust company, is a member of 
the Executive Committee, and Victor 
B. Smith, business manager, is chair- 
man of the Safety-Traffic Commit. 
tee, an organization of business men 
which has assisted materially in re. 
ducing deaths and injuries resulting 
from the use of automobiles. 

Otis Alvison, cashier, is an officer 
in a large number of the city’s 
humanitarian organizations, and 
there are but few drives for finance 
in which he is not one of the most 
valued solicitors. 


Omaha’s First Citizen 


In a recent financial campaign to 
raise $402,000 to carry on the 
humanitarian work of Omaha for 
1924, the drive practically stopped 
when but a little over a half of the 
designated sum had been raised. It 
seemed as though the people had 
given all they could—but they had 
not. It remained for the officers of 
this bank, in conjunction with Ward 
M. Burgess, chairman of the board 
of directors, with several assistants, 
to whip the town into line, thus se- 
curing the required amount. 

In fact, there does not seem to be 
one single activity in the city for the 
betterment of humanity that this 
bank is not an active participant in 
one way or another. It is not ren- 
dering the type of service shouted 
from the house top, but a service 
that is a mental, physical and finan- 
cial tax. 

Omaha, Douglas County, Ne- 
braska and the Middle West have 
been made better by reason of the 
existence of the Omaha National and 
its subsidiaries, in addition to the 
financial assistance and counsel ren- 
dered by a thoroughly modern and 
progressive institution. There is no 
doubt about it, the atmosphere radi- 
ates it, one breathes and feels it, and 
is thankful. 

But back of the bank, back of its 
influence, and back of its multitudi- 
nous services, is Walter W. Head, 
easily Omaha’s first citizen. He has 
shown in no uncertain terms the real 
service a bank can render its com- 
munity. And of all the officers who 
interest themselves in the cause of 
humanity, there is not one who con- 
tributes so gladly, willingly and 
abundantly of his time as does Mr. 
Head. He feels in the very depths 
of his heart he is his brother’s keeper. 

I have set forth the principal serv- 
ices the bank has rendered the com- 
munity, but beyond any of these, the 
service of paramount importance 
was performed by the bank when it 
brought Walter W. Head to Omaha. 
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The Great Demand for Light 


High Money Value in Intensified Illumination Confirmed by 
Reason and Tests—First Batch of Data on Subject 


HEN the lighting 
art has earned its 
spurs by making 


money for clients, engineers, 
and the light industry, all the 
rest there is in it of subtle 
power for raising the stand- 
ards of living and urging 
civilization onward, will de- 
velop sua sponte—which was 
the fine old Latin phrase for 


By Kurt Van Stam 


whose previous articles under the above title, ap- 
pearing in “Forbes” for November 10 and De- 
cember 8, 1923, attracted widespread attention 
and caused much comment from those whose 
thoughts ran in sympathy as well as from those 
who did not see eye-to-eye with him. This is 
the first of two additional articles which Mr. Van 
Stam has contributed on this subject, which $s 
only just beginning to get the attention it deserves. 


wages possible, 3 cents an 
hour; the officially pre- 
scribed minimum lighting 
1/6 cent an hour; .and the 
really desirable and money- 
making lighting probably 
never more than 1 cent an 
hour —the industrial and 
commercial inducement for 
listening-in on any harangue 
or argument for Much More 





what we less aptly would ex- 


Light must strike a respon- 





press by “spontaneously” or “by its 
own inherent momentum in the minds 
of the world’s workers.” 

One does not have to prove that. 
Industrial history proves it. Steam, 
steel, electricity, prove it. Machinery 
and power super-prove it. 

So, all can adopt the money-mak- 
ing viewpoint as leading. All can 
agree with the lighting industry and 
the illuminating engineers in their 
business pursuits, except on two 
points. 1—They do not ask nearly 
enough of lighting; and 2—They do 
not ask for the client’s or the public’s 
co-operation but only want them to 
sign on the dotted line. And they 
do not believe much in co-operation 
from the client’s engineers who are 
normally engaged in other specialties. 
They are kiting their art, up into 
academic clouds, because it is theirs 
just now. 


The Money in More Light 


Like the absolute monarchs of 
old, “they alone know what serves 
the people best.” And at present 
they are usually right, comparatively, 
as the average client knows less and 
wants less than they do, but the 
young world has no more wish for 
perpetuating dictatorship in science 
and industry than in politics. The 
lighting art belongs to the genera- 
tion. The freeborn younger world 
wants science and industry to broad- 
cast the seed of understanding, 
though most of it may fall on rock 
and go to waste, for the sake of that 
which finds receptive soil, where it 
germinates and grows big in the rain 
and shine of common life. 

Money-making is the fertilizer for 
such growth. The factory owner 
who is to make more money by using 
more light cannot be kept from in- 
quiring every day of the year how 
he can make most. He knows from 
‘tests and results why he prefers one 
labor-saving machine to another. He 
will insist on understanding by what 





illumination he can aid the skill of 
his workers most profitably. The re- 
lation between illumination results 
and work results makes the field of 
knowledge in which he has the best 
chance for excelling and which he is 
bound to cultivate the moment he 
perceives that there is money in it. 
Light sources, light fixtures, and dis- 
tribution, are the more technical ele- 
ments with which the light industry 
and the illuminating engineers must 
battle for the client’s approval, with 
cost of installation, cost of mainte- 
nance, and safety, as arguments, 
while the work results stand as the 
sine qua non. 

Just now, however, big progress 
is easy for all concerned, without 
much study because everybody needs 
more light and less glare, and can 
make more money if he gets both, 
and the light where it is wanted— 
everybody in industry and every- 
body in commerce; let the excep- 
tions speak for themselves, if such 
there are. The money argument is 
simplified. When the workman 
costs 50 cents to $1.50 an hour; the 
power and machinery, that multiply~ 
his output manifold and make his 
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Proportions of daylight and lamplight 
for work in factories. Figures in right 
margin refer to percentages of lamp- 
light. Figures in rectangles refer to 


percentages of industry using propor- 
tions of daylight and lamplight indicated. 


sive chord in the business arithmetic 
of nearly every prospective client. 

To get seven cents of additional 
net value from each worker’s daily 
production does not look like a big 
problem when there is a well-defined, 
new, and advantageous, physical 
factor in the work to do it with. 

The efficiency movement related to 
work motions, standardization of 
materials, welfare and _ sanitation, 
etc., had no similar business chance 
to offer, counting the cost, the prob- 
able gain, and the chance or assur- 
ance of permanent effects. 


Fatal Conservatism 


Better brains and better skill com- 
pare more closely with better light, 
but they come high when bought in 
the market. Improved light is the 
cheapest means for improving the 
brains and skill that are available. 
While alcoholic liquor may stimulate 
brains and skill for a short time by 
bringing the reflex nerve system into 
stronger action and focusing, so to 
say, past experience on the task in 
hand, it reduces the worker’s sensi- 
tiveness to all new testimony from 
the senses, and the stimulus becomes 
not only brief but also delusive where 
it is the physical work results that 
count and not the worker’s momen- 
tary speed or state of mind. Im- 
proved light, quite differently, nour- 
ishes both brains and skill consist- 
ently by means of every unexpected 
variation in the sharper visual images 
it continues to supply, and these 
visual images bear direct relations to 
those decisions and motions of the 
workman by which he modifies the 
action of machinery or otherwise de- 
termines or influences the quantity 
and quality of the product. 

Even one sharply set against every- 
thing fantastic in observation or 
thought may be interested in noting 
that apparently a strong illumina- 
tion, as by full daylight or its equiva- 
lent, acts as a most effective antidote 
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against any craving for alcoholic or 
narcotic stimulus, when such crav- 
ing has not become too firmly fixed by 
habit, and even then, though less de- 
cisively. A vast amount of testimony 
may be gathered, it seems, in favor of 
the belief that the prevalence of half- 
lights, or less, and its demands for 
physiological stimulus are closely as- 
sociated, and that the deciding fac- 
tor in this connection is not only the 
light, as such, but the variety of 
sight impressions which it creates 
to keep the mind busy and interested. 
Boredom and the oppressive sensa- 
tion of drudgery are traced to the 
paucity of interesting sensory mess- 
ages to the mind which is bound to 
be the rule for the mental diet where 
sameness of work for long hours is 
aggravated by the blur- 
red, and therefore prac- 


crowd to participate in actively, and 
all have been very glad to modify 
that view later. Count them up. 
Steel, electric motors, automobiles, 
drop-forging, stamping, autogenous 
welding and cutting, photography, 
motion pictures, radio, plastic ma- 
terials, highways. The lighting art is 
still rumbling along with its technical 
brakes slammed on hard, against the 
fictitious danger of popular conser- 
vatism, which in reality only waits to 
be shown because that is all it can do. 


Commonly Known Data 


Here are some of the accepted data 
which the writer has picked up and 
finds of general interest, one with 
another, and all with some relation 
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orate survey, seems most significant. 

When a lighting installation, or an 
important change in it, is authorizeq 
the sanction is 36 out of 100 cases 
by the general manager, in 22 cases 
by the president, and in 20 cases by 
the purchasing agent. 

The remedying of trouble is ep- 
trusted in 25 cases to the electric re- 
tailer, in 21 cases to the electric 
jobber, in 13 cases to a consulting 
architect or engineer, in 9 cases to 
the Central Station, and in 14.6 cases 
to the concern’s own technical help, 

Reading can be done with an 
illumination that measures only 
1/100,000 part as strong as that from 
direct sunlight. 

The human eye is an adjustable in- 
strument of precision for gauging 
light values and has an 
enormous range. It is 








tically unvarying, and 
uncommunicative, series 
of accustomed facts 
placed before the work- 
er’s eyes by too-weak 
illumination. Repetition 
of blurred sounds seems 
to be similarly, but less 
importantly, involved. 
This vein for inquiry 
leads much too far away 
from the money ques- 
tion in the lighting art 
to be further pursued 
here, however. Scarcely 
any big factor in modern 


life escapes connection R 


with the light subject 
from this angle. Auto- 
mobiles, their utility and 
proper speed, the speed 
of automatic machinery, 
literature, fiction, and the 
spell of eloquence, popu- 
lar amusements an d 
games—all line up in 
some connection with the 
lighting art and mental- 
ity, and in connections 
which may be painted in 
vivid pictures, rather 
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Extravagance 


Or Arithmetic 


EPLIES Mr. Van Stam: “All 
but get 
little of it for work. If at best it 
does not increase profits 1 per 
cent., why praise it? If it does, 
why not equal it? For all hours 
and weather? 
skill with one-tenth of the best 
light? Better, test out the facts 
and figure out the money.” 


praise daylight, 


HE views of this writer seem 
extravagant, and we do not 
believe that they will appeal to 
our people,” says a critic, re- 
ferring to two previous articles. 
“All our engineering societies: 
have subscribed to a more con- 
servative course.” 


Why hamper 


“comparable to a pair of 
scales that weighs one 
ton or one ounce with 
equal precision and 
would swing perceptibly 
to the weight of a fly’s 
leg.” But the eye re- 
quires time for its ad- 
justments. 

The preference of 
readers in reading- 
rooms arranged for test 
purposes has been found 
to average in favor of 
40% of direct and local- 
ized lighting and 60% of 
general and_ diffused 
lighting. Another au- 
thority declares that the 
most comfortable 
strength of illumination 
is about 6-foot candles. U 
S. post offices are re- 
quired to have 8 foot- 
candles of general illu- 
mination — presumably 
measured on the work 
surfaces — and local 
lights where necessary. 
Knowing that 100% of 
diffused daylight is very 














than in the dry generali- 
ties here employed like a 
short-hand memorandum of some- 
thing to be taken up at another time 
or by others. 

Here the digression serves only to 
help persuading business executives 
that the lighting art is on the order 
of the day to be looked into by them- 
selves, for its financial and other hu- 
man possibilities, and not merely ac- 
cepted as a branch of technical work 
to be patronized in passive accord- 
ance with the too-modest or too- 
exclusive plans of leading engineers 
and light merchants or manufactur- 
ers. None of the big new industries 
has ever done justice or half of it to 
its own capacity for expansion and 
ramifications. All have begun by 
considering themselves and _ their 
science too super-human for the 


to common opinion and common 
lighting practice. 

According to one comprehensive 
survey, the comparative employment 
of daylight and artificial illumination 
by manufacturers is represented in 
the following figures: 17% of manu- 
facturers use 5% of artificial light, 
10% use 10%, 10% use 15%, 12% 
use 20%, 8% use 25%, 4% use 
30%, 4% use 35%, 5% use 45%, 
and 7% use 55%. These relations 
are made plainer by the accompany- 
ing graph. But one would like to 
know how much of the daylight 
is good and a good many de- 
tails. That the mere distinction 
between daylight and artificial light 
is considered informative by the 
company which organized an elab- 





much stronger and very 
comfortable, we feel like 
rejecting these data. The authori- 
tative views and directions seem to 
be colored by traditions in which 
“economy first” is gauged by the 
cost of current ten years ago and 
the considerations of health and 
work output by a guess that also 
kowtows first to the traditional as- 
sumptions. That is the normal road 
for slow progress, with all that in its 
favor which is in favor of cautions 
conservatism generally. Majorities 
reason most comfortably in such 
channels. But, if tests show that 
light should be employed much more 
abundantly and much more skilfully 
to produce the results which civiliza- 


tion wants, the step from calomel to- 


serums must eventually be taken. 
(Continued on page 595) 
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~ How a Boys’ Club Grew Into 


School for Printers 


Lesson for Other Industries in What Co-operation of Capital, 
Labor, and Education Has Done for Hudson Guild School 


that when the three great fac- 

tors that make for modern 
industrial progress—capital, labor, 
and education—join hands for the 
furtherance of any project the re- 
sult will be worth watching. 

A project sponsored by these 
three forces united is in existence 
right in the heart of New York 
City. Capital is represented by the 
Employing Printers’ Association ; 
labor by the Typographical Union 
No. 6; and education by the Hud- 
son Guild, the neighborhood house 
at 436 West 27th street. The re- 
sult of this powerful union is the 
School for Printers’ Apprentices, 
the largest school of its kind in 
the world. 

It began ten years ago as a boys’ 
club at the Hudson Guild. The 
problem of what to do with the 
boys who came to the guild for the 
afternoon clubs was a serious one. 
The boys were growing tired of 
“the shop,” the gymnasium, and 
the general run of neighborhood 
clubs. They were drifting back to 
the streets of the crowded Chelsea 
section, a prey to all manner of 
potential dangers. The problem 
was to give these boys something 
new—something that would fire 
the imagination and grip the inter- 
est of the youth of the great 
neglected West Side. The print- 
ing class was offered as a solution. 

In the basement of the Hudson 


|: HAS LONG been predicted 








By Charles Stelzle 


Guild, with second-hand equip- 
ment, eight neighborhood boys 
learned their first lessons in ty- 
pography. As the club became 
more widely known, interest in the 
venture grew. In 1912 there were 
forty-two boys enrolled for the 
classes; in 1913 there were 130 
boys; in 1914 there were 260 boys; 
and in 1920 there were 541. The 
classes grew so quickly that for a 
time it seemed as if every young- 
ster in the Chelsea section had sud- 
denly felt the urge to become a 
printer. 

In 1913 the Hudson Guild de- 
cided that the printing school, 
which had begun so inconspicu- 








ously as a boys’ club, had become 
too big a project to be handled 
amateurishly. Already some of 
the boys who had joined the club 
for entertainment were talking of 
finding employment and going into 
shops as apprentices. Co-opera- 
tion between the school, the union, 
and the employing printers was 
needed, if the fullest benefits were 
to be derived from the printing 
classes. 

Accordingly, the Hudson Guild 
appealed to the Typothetae, the as- 
sociation of employing printers, 
and to Typographical Union No. 6, 
with the result that both organi- 
zations pledged themselves to close 


Apprentices receiving instruction in 
type-setting at the school conducted by 
the Hudson Guild in New York, the 
largest school of its kind in the world. 
(Left) Class in English in session. There 
are 600 young men studying English, 
economics, and all branches of typog- 
raphy at this unique school. 


co-operation and an annual con- 
tribution toward defraying ex- 
penses. Four representatives of 
each group were appointed to form 
a board of trustees, and the three 
great forces, capital, labor, and ed- 
ucation joined hands in making 
the Hudson Guild printing school 
a success. 

In the School for Printers’ Ap- 
prentices, which has since moved from 
(Continued on page 593) 





P TO 1922 the Metric Sys- 

tem has been made ob- 

ligatory in Argentina, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia Denmark, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Guatemala, Holland, 
Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, 
Japan, Jugo-Slavia, Luxemburg, 
Mauritius, Mexico, Nicar- 


Meaning of the Metric Move 
for Business and Nation 


By A. Guyot Cameron 


Decimal Association of Great Brit- 
ain is leading a large body of pub- 
lic opinion in favor of metric adop- 
tion. 

By October 29, 1921, 102,842 
petitions had been forwarded to 
our Congress or to the President 
of the United States, not to speak 
of those addressed to individual 
legislators and, therefore, not 


Harvard, Yale, and Columbia Uni- 
versitiese, Stanford, University of 
California, Charles W. Eliot, Ar- 
thur T. Hadley, and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President Barrows and 
Jordan, Admiral Sims and Admiral] 
Benson, Roger Babson, Albert D. 
Lasker, Otto H. Kahn and James 
Speyer, Thomas E. Edison and 
Henry Ford, as Alexander Graham 

Bell, John Hayes Ham.- 








agua, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Salva- 
dor, Servia, Seychelles, 
Siam, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Tunis, Urug- 
uay and Venezuela, forty- 
six countries against the 
United States and Great 
Britain, and, including 
other lands and also col- 
onies which believe in and 
use the Metric System, 
some 212 countries are 
metric. 

Every country of con- 
tinental Europe uses the 
Metric System. Every one 
of Central and of South 
America. So does Mexico. 

It has been a favorite 
argument of those opposed 
to the Metric System to 
talk in terms of population 
preponderance. That argu- 
ment is gone _ forever. 
Carefully gauging world 
conditions and the future, 
in 1921 alone, Japan, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Esthonia, Lat- 








two years. 


“Inch-Pound” Advocates 


Will Speak Next 


OW THAT Mr. Cameron has pre- 
sented the more moving argu- 
ments of the metricists, we will next 
give the floor to the defenders of the 
“inch-pound” system. 
has endeavored to throw 
light on this controversial subject, not 
because of leanings one way or the 
other, but because we believe business 
men should be informed as to the merits as 
of both sides in order that a decision 
may be reached for all time. 
Joseph Mayer, engineer and econo- 
mist, until recently president of the 
Society of Industrial Engineers, will 
take up the defense of the English 
system in our next issue. Mr. Mayer is 
the author of Research Report No. 42, 
issued by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and presenting informa- 
tion gathered and classified by a large 
staff working under his direction for 
His articles will be highly 
interesting, as well as instructive. 


“Forbes” 


mond, Luther Burbank, all 
favor the Metric System. 
So have advised it prac- 
tically all our statesmen 
from Charles Sumner to 
John Basset Moore of the 
World Court, as does every 
diplomat of the World Dis- 
armament Conference. 
Answer to charge that 
Business cannot stand the 
change is found in the ad- 
vocacy of the Metric Sys- 
tem by such corporations 
the Crane Company, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Morris 
& Co., United Light & 
Railways Co., Vacuum Oil 
Co., Waltham Watch Co. 
(which adopted the system 
in 1868), Shredded Wheat 
Co. and Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Co., Truscon 
Steel Co. and Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co., Certain- 
teed Products Corporation, 
De Laval Separator Co., 











via, Lithuania, Siam and 


J. B. Williams Co., J. G. 





China legislatively adopted 

and confirmed the Metric System. 
In the last three years, 300,000,000 
people have legally aligned them- 
selves with the metric standards. 
And, in addition, more than 400,- 
000,000 in China are committed to 
it. With previous users, including 
the 400,000,000 of Europe, 82 per 
cent. of the world population are 
on metric basis. 

Does any one suppose that there 
will be, after 20th century ap- 
praisal and approval and experi- 
ence, a reversal of this internation- 
al action? No nation that has ever 
adopted the Metric System has 
dropped it. Great Britain opposes. 
We say, as in many other mat- 
ters: “Me, too; me, too; me, 
too.” If the United States adopt 
the Metric System, Great Britain 
will do so, too. Like the Metric 


‘Association in this country, the 


counted. Of the official ones, 101,- 
682 were for the Metric System 
and 1,160 against it. Pro-metric 
petitions now number above 105,- 
000, with such varied States as 
California, Illinois, North Dakota 
and Tennessee, in themselves 
representing 15,000,000 of our 
population, through their Legis- 
latures asking Congress to adopt 
the Metric System. 

The list of prominent men who 
urge the matter represents the 
very top of our national leader- 
ship. In the array of thousands of 
such men and minds, it seems in- 
vidious to pick examples. But a 
demand backed by such names has 
no answer and needs none: Elihu 
Root, General John J. Pershing, 
Samuel Gompers, William J. 
Bryan, General Leonard Wood, 
the recent or present presidents of 


White Engineering Cor- 
poration, Western Clock Co.,,B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc., Beech-Nut Packing 
Co., American Can Co., Sar- 
gent & Company, Globe-Wer- 
nicke Company, Ernst & Ernst, 
and thousands of other organi- 
zations. The roster of great 
Associations who urge metric 
system adoption is as numer- 
ically great as nationally im- 
portant. The National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations (over 20,000 mem- 
bership), the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, comprising 
about 900 of the greatest gro- 
cery corporations in the United 
States, the American Chemica! 
Society (with a unanimous 
metric membership of about 
16,000), the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science (with its 35 national or- 
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nizations, its 38 Associated 
Societies, its other scientific mem- 
herships and its over 15,000 indi- 
yidual members), the American 
Medical Association (of 82,000 
members), the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (180,000 members) which in 
1921 indorsed the Britten-Ladd 
Bills, while practically every inter- 
national organization, from the 
League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Red Cross, every Pan- 
American organization, every In- 
ternational and Pan-American 
Congress, and almost every Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in 
foreign parts has endorsed and ad- 


vocated the Metric System. And 


“the time would fail us” to 
even outline the manufac- 


the oke, the inch, the pood, the 
maund, the vara, the bushel, the 
karob, the picul, the momme, the 
catty, the libra, the canne, the mor- 
gen, the cubit, the tola, the hun- 
dredweight of 112 pounds, the ton 
of 2,000 or 2,240 or some other 
number of pounds, the barrel of 
diverse dimensions and capacity— 
all these, and 1,000 others,” we shall 
have, as says the World Metric 
Standardization Council, “world- 
uniform units—meter, liter, gram.” 

For this reform, the way is pre- 
pared. All scientific instruction is 
now metrically based. Every sci- 
ence has adopted the metric sys- 
tem. As a ‘practical people, we 
have long demanded an education 
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in the change,” Kynochs, Ltd., 
the Krupp of Great Britain, de- 
clares that “The cost is insignifi- 
cant. It is estimated at % of 1 per 
cent. of a year’s profit. The sav- 
ing, on the other hand, will repay 
this in the first year.” Our own 
great Crane Company bears sim- 
ilar testimony. A. E. Kennelly, 
expert at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard Uni- 
versity, has stated that “no ma- 
chine, or machine parts, will have 
to be rejected or condemned be- 
cause of the change. None were so 
rejected or condemned in the other 
countries when they changed,” 
and “if metric countries find no 
difficulty .in -manufacturing to 
metric units with non- 
metric .machines.— which - 








turers and merchants, the 
engineers and educators, 
the 200 Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the agriculturists, : 


Loss to Laggards 


T IS astonishing that the World 


accountants, authors, and 
Army and Navy authorities, 
the jurors and publicists, 
the journalists and church- 
men, the physicians and 
scientists who insist that 


Metric advocates defy denial of the 
general estimates made by their Stand- 
ardization Council,” writes A. Guyot 
Cameron, “that ‘the annual loss to the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealths owing to the present jumble of 


the United States shall 
adopt the Metric System. 
Why do all these urge 
the Metric System? Each, 
on the basis of their busi- 
ness experience or com- 
mercial contacts or world 
trade plans or educational 
knowledge or scientific be- 
lief or patriotism. An- 
alyze a few of the reasons. 
And begin with education. 
We have some 23,000,000 
scholars in our _ public 
schools. We spend almost 
$1,000,000,000 a year to at- 
tempt their education. The 








weights and measures’ is expressed as 
follows: 


Loss of profits on world trade. .$ 64,000,000 


is the’ fact—why should 
we?” Fear opposes: but fact 
disposes of that argument. 
There has never been 
scrapping of machinery by 
metric adoption. And ac- 
tion by Congress especially 
precludes any such result. 

There are some vastly 
important factors to be 
considered. Let us think 
of the economic folly of 
retaining a system that, 
even domestically, hampers 
economic relations. It is 
bad enough that — and 
there is no space here to 
prove it—the British and 
the United States systems 
are not identical, causing 
by that fact confusions 
and cost. It is equally in- 
jurious that, over 3,000 
miles of boundary contact, 
Canada and the United 
States should make mutu- 
ally illegal their measures 











Metric System offers to 
them a complete and 
world-used basis of calculation, 
built upon ten words, of which 
meter, liter, gram are three. 
Some of these, such as deci 
and milli, they ere bound to 
learn anyway. In addition, frac- 
tions are eliminated. Instead of 
an arithmetic of complicated struc- 
ture, a movable decimal point 
solves calculation. A crazy con- 
geries disappears; yard, inch, foot, 
rod, mile, fathom and furlong, line, 
link and league, perch and span, 
hand, knot and chain, gill, pint, 
quart, quarter and quartern, bar- 
tels and bushels, pints and pecks, 
tun and two kinds of tons, penny- 
weights, scruples, grains, drams, 
minims, ounces, various hundred- 
weights, multiplied stones, four 
different pounds, differing gallons, 
measures dry and wet, pounds, 
apothecary, troy and avoirdupois, 
all these will go into the limbo of 
preposterousness outside the logi- 
cal scholastic paradise. And instead 
of “the verst, the koku, the quart, 


Manufacturing (clerical, etc.).. 45,000,000 
QMO: ois bt ewcnto cat auenies ,000, 
Transportation (computations, 

GE dcaxcctidsheheaiasdaannn 18,000,000 
RE iid cicada noire cushion e 250, 
PIM 65s ce caw oise shear nen 1,620,000 
DEL 5; ctinncesendolaedens 441,000,000 
Daily life (time, accuracy, pa- 

BOP, SORE, SFC.) 2.060.000 000 2,000,000 
Translation from British-Ameri- 

can to Metric System and re- 

CED «ic cicanrrsisprtbocianred 50,000,000 
Waste of human life, time, and 

IE ae Geainsd bark dcas agen a baat 125,060,000 

Total yearly loss............. $773,870,000 

practical, technical, utilitarian. 


Here is the universal tool of tech- 
nical scientific procedure. If this 
does not appeal to our youth, per- 
haps the fact that the Olympic 
Games are metrically measured, as 
are the physical records in col- 
leges and gymnasiums may do so. 

Physics and pharmacy and pho- 
tography, astronomy and aviation, 
chemistry and electricity, medicine 
and optometry will never return 
to non-metric basis. It is unfor- 
tunate, in view of switch and light 
and safety appliance legislation 
and other, that the railroads balk 
at adoption of the time and money 
saving metric system. It is na- 
tionally deplorable that business 
will not accept the testimony of 
actual experience of manufactur- 
ers that the cost is negligible, or 
fully worth the change. 

Said Alexander Siemens, head of 
electrical and engineering manu- 
facturers: “There is not a farth- 
ing of cost to engineering works 





of capacity which differ as 
“imperial” or “United 
States.” And yet! in Canada, in the 
United States, in Mexico, through- 
out Central America and in all 
South America, the liter is legal 
and a universal metric bond of 
standardization already exists by 
legislative enactment. But that 
there should be in the United 
States 130 kinds of bushels; 
that these bushels should vary 
not only in number, but in kind 
for the same commodity; that 
there should be “heaped” bushels 
and “struck” bushels; that State 
statutes should exist defining dif- 
fering ways of “heaping ;” that we 
should repeat this chaos in the case 
of barrels and hogsheads; and that 
the United States should continue 
such economic incompetency and 
insanity, seems incredible. 

Objection is made that the 
farmer can and will not accept and 
assimilate the metric system. This 
is to insult his capacity mental and 
his progressiveness economic. 

More and more the younger gen- 
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eration in agriculture are brought 
into relation with the system and 
use it for tests of every kind. More 
and more the farmer of the future, 
educated or influenced by govern- 
mental, state and university train- 
ing, is adopting scientific proced- 
ure for his production. And he 
finds that, in chemistry of soils, in 
analyses of fertilizers, in lacteal 
tests, in calories for beast as for 
man, he must use the metric sys- 


tem, now established absolutely in 
these and similar respects, or be 
left hopelessly behind in the pro- 
ductive race. 

And, in addition, there is the 
aspect of the Metric System. It 
eliminates fraud. It makes diffi- 
cult the enormous cheating of the 
public by short weights and meas- 
ures and confusion of calculations 
of fractions, which the average 
purchaser does not easily follow; 
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by difference of containers and of 
labels; by random measurings of 
varying bushels, boxes, barrels, | 
helps to control the inspection oj 
weighing and measuring apparatys 
and makes for both accuracy and 
honesty. 

This is the second of three articles 
specially written for “Forbes” by A, 
Guyot Cameron on the Metric System. 
The third article will appear in an 
early issue. 


Your Government and Your Taxes 


EATH and taxes are invari- 
D ably linked as the surest of 

human experiences; and 
the unpopularity of the publican, 
or tax-gatherer, is not confined to 
ancient times. On the other hand, 
subsidies, bonuses, and pork-bar- 
rels bring up more pleasurable pic- 
tures to most citizens. Which 
merely proves that for a govern- 
ment, as for an individual, it is 
easier to spend money than to 
make it. 

The pinch caused by heavy gov- 
ernment expenditure is felt by ev- 
ery citizen, though it is not always 
attributed to its actual source. 
When people are complaining (and 
when are they not?) of the high 
cost of living, they stould include 
with rising prices the rise in cost 
of government. 

You paid $68 to run the local, 
state, and federal government in 
1922. Directly or indirectly it 
came out of your pocket. The peo- 
ple earned $65,000,000,000, but the 
government took away $7,000,- 
000,000. 


Where did it go? 


The cost of the Federal govern- 
ment to each man, woman and 
child was $29 last year. As re- 
cently as 1916, it was only $7. The 
war is not over; each one of us 
pays $10 a year interest instead of 
the pre-war 24 cents, and each per- 
son is loaded with $200 of the huge 
federal debt. Among the immense 
government departments, the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau takes 18 per cent. 
of the expenditures, close behind 
the Navy Department with 21 per 
cent. and the War Department 
with 20 per cent. 

State and local governments got 
$39 of the $68. The average citi- 
zen paid 183 per cent. more to the 
state in 1922 than in 1912, 141 per 
cent. more to the county, and 80 
per cent. more to the city. -Debts 
for these divisions, plus the federal 
government, saddle each. worker 
in the United States with $780. 
Every eleven of these workers 
over sixteen are supporting one 
public employee—and it is costing 
our many wage earners over ten 





By Carlton P. Fuller 


some $91 a year to support these 
3,400,000 public employees. 


How can it be stopped? 


Not by spending more for 
bonuses. The bonus plan now be- 
fore Congress would cust each 
voter, male and female, over $93 
before the final reckoning was 
made. The voters would start this 
year by paying $3 apiece, and they 
would give up hope of tax ~educ- 
tions. 


The road to relief is lower expense 
and more scientific taxing. The 
former has been accomplished by 
the budget system ,and the latter 
is proposed by Secretary Mellon. 
In this case “more scientific” 
means lower taxes for everybody 
—which is one sufficient reason for 
the plan’s popularity. 

If you are single, and earning 
$3,000 a year, Secretary Mellon 
plans to save you $35. If married, 
with two children, and getting 
$6,000, you would save $56. Of the 
$223,000,000 in income taxes saved 
to the people, 42 per cent. would 
stay with those earning under 
$6,000 a year—and they would es- 
cape the extra nickel at the movie 
theatre and on toll calls. These 
nuisance taxes now cost every 
man, woman, and child 91 cents a 
year. 

For a government, as for an in- 
dividual, it is more commendable 
to save money than to spend it. 





More Business in 
Government 


National Association of Manu- 


facturers 
New York City 


Editor “Forbes :” 


I have only just had the oppor- 
tunity of reading the _ splendid 
article of Mr. Riggs in the Decem- 
ber 8th and December 22nd issues 
of your magazine. I want to 
thank you very much for the pleas- 
ure which you have thus been kind 
enough to give me. 

In my own way I have for sev- 
eral years been talking from ros- 
trums throughout the country 


along exactly the same lines as 
Mr. Riggs writes. 

There is no one thing which | 
have more strongly tried to im- 
press upon the manufacturers of 
the nation in particular than that 
their obligations, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens outweigh 
everything else. . 

My unceasing contention has 
been that obligation precedes right 
and that only through the per- 
formance of our obligations do we 
have any rights at all. I believe 
very earnestly that there is too 
much talk in this country about 
rights of men, and that if we could 
switch the point of emphasis from 
rights to obligations, there would 
be much less occasion for any- 
body to complain about not get- 
ting his rights. 

I believe that the leadership in 
an enterprise of this sort neces- 
sarily falls upon the shoulders of 
those who have had the larger op- 
portunities and the greater capaci- 
ties for carrying it. Certainly the 
time was never so propitious nor 
the necessity so great and insistent 
as now. Business men of all groups 
and classes can do nothing that will 


lead more quickly to a solution of the - 


problems with which they are con- 
fronted to-day than by assuming 
their full responsibilities as citizens 
and in that way giving our govern- 
ment the benefit of their experience 
and abilities. 

I congratulate you upon the en- 
terprise inaugurated through the 
articles of Mr. Riggs, and I wish 
you the very best success in it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) J. E. EDGERTON, 

President. 





When more men realize that it 
is not the spasdomic spurts, but 
what they do every day, which de- 
termines their success, then men 
will be happier and the boss will 
have more time to devote to their 
welfare —M. W. Thermes. 

x ok Ox 


Content makes poor men rich; 


discontent makes rich men poor. 
—Franklin. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“F orbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















Selling things, commercialism, 
business, is not a low affair; it’s a 
great, big, bully game. It is a 
thoroughly American game, and 
the most sterling qualities of 
Americanism are developed by it, 
when it is carried on fairly and 
humanely. There is incitement in 
it for all your best self, for your 
honesty, perseverance, optimism, 
courage, loyalty, and religion. No- 
where does a MAN mean so much. 
—Dr. Frank Crane. 

From W. E. Streng, Cincinnati, O. 
* 6 & 

In a free country there is much 
clamor with little suffering; in a 
despotic state there is little com- 
plaint with much grievance.— 
Carnot. 

. * 

There is but one straight road to 
success, and that is merit. The 
man who is successful is the man 
who is useful. Capacity never 
lacks opportunity. It can not re- 
main undiscovered, because it is 
sought by too many anxious to 
use it—Bourke. Cockran. 

From Homer Carter, Bryan, Texas. 

.-2-% 

A judiciary whose judgments 
must be made to follow popular 
clamor and the inconsistency of 
a mob indicates a people lacking 
that conserving self-restraint with- 
out which popular government is 
foredoomed to failure —Chief Jus- 
tice William H. Taft. 


*x * Ox 


A desire to get through school 
quick, to get rich quick, to get 
married quick, to get honors 
quick—this is the common situa- 
tion with impatient young people. 
It is not always easy to convince 
the troubled young mind that per- 
manent success in any line is sur- 
est for the slow plodding, persist- 
ent personality, rather than the 
flashy type—L. B. Employees 
News. 


Never Give Up! 


Never give up! 
better 
Always to hope than once to de- 
spair ; 
Fling off the load of Doubt’s cank- 
ering fetter, 
And break the dark spell of ‘ty- 
rannical Care. 
Never give up! Or the burden may 
sink you; 
Providence kindly has mingled 
the cup, 
And in all trials or troubles, be- 
think you, 
The watchword of life must be, 
“Never give up!” 


It is wiser and 


Never give up! There are chances 
and changes 
Helping the hopeful a hundred 
to one, 
And through the chaos High Wis- 
dom arranges 
Ever success—if you'll only hope 
on: 
Never give up! For the wisest is 
boldest, 
Knowing that Providence 
mingles the cup, 
And of all maxims the best, as the 
oldest 
Is the true watchword of “Never 


1”? 


give up! 


Never give up! though the grape- 
shot may rattle, 
Or the full thundercloud over 
you burst. 
Stand like a rock—and the storm 
or the battle 
Little shall harm you, though 
doing their worst; 


Never give up! If adversity 
presses, 
Providence wisely has mingled 
the cup, 
And the best counsel, in all your 
distresses, 
Is the stout watchword of 


“Never give up!” 
—Martin Farquhar Tupper. 





How much dependence you can 
place on a man depends on how 
big a “jam” he might get into, and 
how big a “jam” he will stand with- 
out losing his mental balance.— 
William Maxwell. 


* * * 


Co-operation, not Competition, is 
the life of Business—C. G. Keeler. 






I have come to see life, not as 
the chase of a forever impossible 
personal happiness, but as a field 
for endeavor toward the happiness 
of the whole human family. There 
is no other success. I know, in- 
deed, of nothing more subtly satis- 
fying and cheering than a knowl- 
edge of the real goodwill and ap- 
preciation of others. Such hap- 
piness does not come with money, 
nor does it flow from a fine physical 
state. It cannot be bought. But 
it is the keenest joy, after all; and 
the toiler’s truest and best reward. 
—William Dean Howells. 

* es 

The world usually pushes a man 
the way he makes up his mind to 
go. If going up, they push him up; 
if going down, they push him down 
—gravitation, however, making 
the speed greater on the decline.— 
G. T. Train, “Great Thoughts.” 

From E. eine’ ape, England. 


We all are fools until we know 
That in the common plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 
Why build these temples. glorious— 
If man unbuilded goes? 
We build the world in vain— 
Unless the builder also grows. 
—Edwin Markham. 


From D. G. Moorhead, Newport News, 
Va. 


a 

The higher a man stands in the 
organization, the greater is his 
obligation to make his actions 
pleasing to those who look to him 
for guidance and direction in their 
work. If each individual will make 
his work satisfy those to whom 
he is responsible, and make his 
methods of working please those 
who are responsible to him, ideal . 
working conditions will prevail.— 
H. S. Gardner. 

From C. P. Michels, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Uext 


ear God and keep his com- 
mandments for this is the 
whole duty of man.—Errlesias- 
tes 12:13. 
Sent in by C. R. Lyon, Mill- 
vale, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 


presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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Renault—Torch Bearer of French Industry © 


could lay his hands on that would 
give him information valuable to 
his work. Late at night, long after 
the last workman had left the shop, 
he worked on his cars, and early in 
the morning he was the first one 
at the little plant. In those days 
there did not exist machinery for 
automobile construction; so young 
Renault either made his own or 
did the work by hand. Gradually 
the orders began to come in and as 
the little plant grew, so did the 
machine shop. Invention, too, kept 
pace with construction and as 
they were built, car by car, each 
one had some new kink or little 
improvement. There was nothing 
static about Renault, he was all 
for progress. 

And all this time he kept his 
cars in the racing field. It was his 
contention that there should be 
practically no limit to the speed of 
a perfectly constructed car on a 
road built for such conditions. The 
Renault came to be known as the 
speediest car turned out by an au- 
tomobile manufacturer and it won 
most of the races in which it was 
entered. 


In on the Ground Floor 


While most of the cars built dur- 
ing that period were heavy and 
clumsy, the Renault was neat and 
compact—a novelty. The appear- 
ance of the car and its racing rec- 
ord were two very popular fea- 
tures. Speed, in particular, was 
the center of car interest in those 
days, as it was the talking point 
for the motor over the horse- 
drawn vehicle. The lightness of 
weight and slender but strong con- 
struction made a great impression, 
and when the car was found to be 
the work of a serious-minded 
builder whose knowledge of facts 
relating to his car reached to the 
tiniest detail, young Renault’s 
fame began to spread rapidly. 
Then too, he entered the field just 
at the psychological moment when 
competition was not yet keen, 
when fewer men were working in 
automobile interests, and when 
cars were hard to get. One of the 
buyers of his first four cars was an 
American and that spread the first 
opening of a sales wedge in this 
country. Altogether, young Ren- 
ault got in on the ground floor and 
had the sound ability to make 
good. 

When the father saw that his son 
was about to embark on a sound 
business venture he gave him, out- 
right, a small working capital of 
between 30,000 and 40,000 francs. 
This was all young Renault invested 
in the building of his great plant. 


(Continued from page 565) 


The rest has come out of earn- 
ings. It was a wonderful achieve- 
ment and in itself marks the 
earnestness of his purpose and the 
value of his car. 

What he actually accomplished 
in the way of invention may be 
summed up concisely in these 
points. He builds what is prob- 
ably the fastest standardized car 
in the world, his large sport tour- 
ing model having a guaranteed 
speed of ninety miles an hour on 
the open road. It is one of the 
most powerful cars built and in 
hill climbing tests will start a test 
hill in third and finish in high at 
42 miles an hour. Its gas con- 
sumption is low, and the latest road 
model has a chassis of 153 inches, 
for easy riding. 

These various features are all the 
outgrowth of Louis Renault’s own 
brain, for he personally superin- 
tends all new improvements, test- 
ing them out himself on the open 
road. Nor does he delay in in- 
stalling them. Most cars have 
their annual models. Not so with 
the Renault. Any time Monsieur 
Renault devises some new im- 
provement for his car all cars leav- 
ing the factory thereafter are so 
equipped, whether it is the middle 
of the season or the end. Models 
are not held static until a season- 
able sales period; Renault main- 
tains that from the moment he 
knows a car can be improved it 
becomes an injustice to build an- 
other car for sale which is lacking 
in those improvements. 


How Renault Selects Executives 


One of his pet theories is that 
every designer should be continu- 
ally out on his cars, driving and 
testing them. It is not at all un- 
usual to find him out on the road 
testing out a new car with the 
mechanics and often personally ad- 
justing the difficulties. Before 
they are delivered all Renault cars 
receive their final tests (after shop 
tests have been completed) out on 
the open road, and where the model 
incorporates. some new invention 
or changed appliance Monsieur 
Renault almost invariably goes out 
with the car himself to make sure 
that it is in proper working order. 

In the training of his employees 
both for executive positions and 
for the workshop Monsieur Ren- 
ault uses the same thorough and 
painstaking methods. No man is 
eligible for an executive position 
until he has first been through the 
workshop and has had at least a 
year’s practical experience in act- 
ual mechanical methods. Even the 
graduate engineeers are put 





through the same tests, while 
members of his own family who 
enter the plant are subjected to the 
same rulings. A test which was 
recently given to a man who was 
in line for an executive position 
and who had served his year in the 
shops was that of placing him in 
a room with all the parts of an 
automobile. 

“When these are put. together,” 
said Monsieur Renault, “if the car 
runs properly, you will then have 
proved that you have some of the 
qualifications necessary for an of- 
ficer of this plant.” 

The man qualified. 

It is this thoroughness of 
method, this careful attention to 
practical detail which builds cars 
serviceable over periods we would 
think astonishing here in America. 
For example, Paris is alive with 
Renault taxis, comfortable and lux- 
urious regardless of age. I asked 
a Renault executive how a taxi 
driver could afford such an ex- 
pensive car. 


What Frenchman Asks For 


“Simple enough,” said he. “We 
consider that the life of a Renault 
taxi is not less than fourteen years 
and when they are dismantled 
many of the parts are still in such 
perfect condition that they can be 
used again. Many of these cars 
you have been riding in on the 
streets of Paris have not only been 
in service for that length of time 
but were used in heavy war work 
over rough roads to transport sol- 
diers, yet they do not even rattle.” 
And it was true. Also, there are 
4,300 of these cabs which have act- 
ually been running for fourteen 
years. 

Interesting to me, too, were the 
points of interest from a selling 
standpoint between France and 
America. 

“What does the Frenchman ask 
for first of all when he is buying 
a car?” I inquired. 

“Something very different from 
the American,” was the answer. 
“The first thing a Frenchman asks 
about is, ‘What is the speed?’ next, 
‘What is the mileage? Your 
American says, ‘Do you take all 
hills in top gear? What is your 
wheel base?’ This last is a ques- 
tion we never hear in France. 

“One reason for the French- 
man’s first question is that every 
Frenchman is naturally a bit of an 
engineer. The first thing he wants 
to see, for instance, is the engine. 
In France we exhibit the chassis; 
in America the body. Americans 
are luxurious; they like the com- 

(Continued on page 591.) 
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Who is Best Fitted to Build 
Our Power Plant? 


1} Booklet contains a complete descrip- 

tion of a recent achievement of The 
U. G. I.. Contracting Company—the story 
of the Barbadoes Island Plant, a most mod- 
ern central station. 


Remarkable not for its size, which is very moderate as 
present-day stations go, but noteworthy rather for the excel- 
lent lay-out which promotes efficiency, accessibility and safety. 
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nomics of power plant construction will find valuable infor- 
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companies whose premium receipts have 
grown amazingly in the past two years, 
from seasoned investors now in the right 
mood to add to their holdings, and from 
the many investment recruits among 
workers and savers—exceeds the supply. 
But the outlook is for increased offerings, 
especially of railroad securities; so that in- 
vestors will have every opportunity to put 
their increased returns back to work. 

Gratifying progress on the Mellon tax 
reduction plan should be an added in- 
centive for investors to put their new 
funds into railroad and industrial issues 
rather than into nonproductive channels. 
In industry, capital is the instrument of 
labor; so that from this change workers 
should also benefit. 

Another development that will make 
1924 a memorable year for investors 
seems likely to be worked out in the 
security markets. Everybody knows 
that railroad shares have been depressed, 
as a group, for several years. But 
everybody is not aware of the fact that 
a rise of, say, five points, in the average 
price of railroad shares would add many 
more hundreds of millions to the value 
of investment holdings than would a 
similar rise in the average of industrial 
stocks. We speak of New York Cen- 
tral and Baldwin Locomotive in the 
same breath, but how many realize that 
New York Central has nearly $270,000,- 


(Continued from page 557) 
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000 capital stock against Baldwin's 
$40,000,000? If the rise in railroad 
shares comes according to expectations 
this year, it will add immensely to the 
well-being of thousands of investors, 

General business is in the between- 
seasons stage, but there are many things 
pointing to a strong acceleration of 
activity in the near future. Steel mill 
operations have gained about 20 per 
cent. since December, and pig iron 
prices are up 50 cents to $1 a ton. Rail- 
road freight car loadings for the third 
week of January were the largest on 
record for any one week of that month. 
Oil and gasoline prices have continued 
to advance, restoring to a favorable 
basis an industry which was highly un- 
settled last summer. The soft coal 
strike, latest reports indicate, is not so 
certain to materialize. With wheat thir- 
teen or fourteen cents above the dollar 
level of six months ago and with corn 
at a new high for the present crop, the 
farm outlook has improved; and a re- 
duction of one-eighth in winter wheat 
acreage and increases in the cotton 
acreage tend in the same direction. 

Much comfort may also be drawn 
from the action of sterling exchange, 
which, through its rally of twelve cents 
in a week and fully fifteen cents from 
the recent low, has set at rest alarm over 
the future of Britain under a Labor 
Government. 


Views of Leaders 


Calling upon the Federal Reserve 
Board to reduce the rediscount rate, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, noted economist 
and former head of the National City 
Bank, declared that money rates are 
unnecessarily high and are maintained 
at present levels by artificial means, 
being due mainly to the issuance by the 
government periodically of short-term 
paper, which was invested in on a large 
scale by banks. A lower rediscount 
rate, Mr. Vanderlip pointed out, will 
not be a reason for speculation. We are 
going to have speculation anyway, he 
said, because people are beginning to 
realize that high grade securities are 
selling at prices much below their true 
worth, when large corporation earnings 
and present dividend returns are con- 
sidered. 

The nation is doing a big business, 
according to Mr. Vanderlip. We are 
doing all the business we are capable of 
doing with the existing supply of labor, 
he said. Conditions throughout the 
country, in general, are sound, the 
banker declared, adding: “I know of no 
better definition of prosperity than 
complete employment at high effective 
wages. That is what we have and the 
outlook promises its present contin- 
uance.” 

C. H. Markham of the Illinois Cen- 


tral Railroad expects his road to estab- 
lish a new record in earnings and traffic 
this year. Farmers, he declared, are 
getting good prices, steel plants are 
busy, lumber dealers report good orders 
for spring and the price of cotton as- 
sures increased buying power in the 
South. 


Confidence Justified 


Confidence in the outlook for business 
which developed in the last two months 
of 1923 has been strengthened by the 
trend of events since then, remarks the 
review of January business of the Na- 
tional City Bank. “In mid-summer 
there were widespread misgivings that 
the state of industrial activity would 
not last through the year, but as the 
fall season passed it became evident 
that business was well sustained and 
possessed of staying power able to carry 
it very much further. The volume of 
fall business was somewhat diminished 
by the unusually mild weather, which 
affected the sale of clothing and shoes 
and played havoc with the bituminous 
coal industry, but notwithstanding this 
influence railroad traffic was heavy up 
to the holidays and, excepting the sea- 
sonal industries, employment was but 
slightly affected.” 
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Price Advances Put Oil 
on “Healthy” Basis 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


STOOL one day last summer on Los 
I Cerillos (Signal Hill), overlooking the 
Pacific main fleet at anchor in Los An- 
geles harbor, and remarked to an out- 
standing figure in the petroleum industry 
that here was history in the making. 

Signal Hill, as the most prolific part 
of the Long Beach oil field is known, was 
then approaching its zenith and but for 
the even more intensive development of 
Santa Fe Springs might have stood out 
in the petroleuem industry as the pool of 
record daily recovery on the Pacific Coast. 
Elsewhere in the United States, only 
Cushing and Powell ever exceeded it. 

The Japanese question, about which one 
hears considerable in California, caused 
me to link up the significance of the pres- 
ence there of the Pacific main fleet and 
the untold oil reserves of the nation. Cal- 
ifornia even then was reaching its po- 
tential peak of more than a million barrels 
daily production of crude petroleum. 

“You may tell your friends,” said the 
executive, “that with these fields pouring 
out their yields and with this powerful 
fleet at anchor along the Pacific shores 
we have nothing to fear now, or in the 
future.” 


Shortages Only Temporary 


Since then a great catastrophe, a mighty 
trembling in the structure of the earth, has 
set back Japan as a world power to an 
extent the public generally does not real- 
ize. The California oil fields have de- 
clined from their flush levels to a point 
where they no longer threaten the economic 
fabric of the petroleum industry. Other 
fields of the country have lost their flush. 
The time is nearing when crude oil con- 
sumption and production are to strike an 
approximate balance. 

What the American petroleum industry 
has now to do is to safeguard its re- 
sources. Nothwithstanding the astonish- 
ingly low reserves in sight for the future, 
a maximum of nine billion barrels of un- 
recovered petroleum in the United States 
that can be accounted for in advance, I 
do not expect to see the day when an acute 
shortage of raw material will have come 
about. But temporary shortages may be 
faced at any time, especially now that the 
pyramiding of three simultaneously de- 
veloped Los Angeles Basin fields have lost 
the potency of congestion. 

Price advances in -virtually all oil pro- 
ducing regions of the United States in the 
last few weeks have been sufficient to put 
the industry on a “healthy” basis, except 
that some of its operating units must nec- 
essarily adjust their financial affairs in 
keeping with individual needs—and that, 
to-day, is a problem lacking the embar- 
rassments of the later months of 1923. 

The thing to be watched now is not to 
swing the pendulum too far in the op- 
posite direction and thus create a repeti- 
tion of 1923 through the increased mo- 
mentum of development; nor yet to stop 
the continuance of the “healthy” conditions 
now apparent. That is, while getting away 
from over-production and its ills, the in- 
dustry must try to avoid an equally “un- 
healthy” shortage. And, apparently, that 


is what it is trying to do. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Summer Session Extends from 
July 7 to August 15 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Foreign Trade, Secretarial, Advertising 
and lesmanship, Realty, and Inten- 
orthand, Typewriting 


and Bookkeeping. 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, T: riting, 
Penmanship, and General Methods in 


Commercial Education. 
The Fall term begins September 8. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
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STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed _statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.440 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
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Between 
Ourselves 


I always like to think of 
“Forbes” as a magazine for 
“doers” in business and in the 
business of life. It is the 
magazine for business leaders 
and for those who aspire to 
leadership. 


Are there not among your 
friends, associates, and execu- 
tives, men who would be 
grateful to you for an intro- 
duction to “Forbes”? We 
shall appreciate your sending 
us their names, so that we 
may mail them a sample copy. 
Why not let us have a few 
names? 


Thank you. 


The Subscription Manager. 
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Broad Forward Swing Resumed, With Industrials 
Still in the Lead—Rail Outlook Good 


By J. G. Donley Jr. 


NDICATIONS are that the market 

has resumed its broad forward move- 
ment. Both the 50-stock average and 
the average of 25 industrial stocks have 
gone through their highs of last June, 
while the average of 25 rails is still near- 
ly 3 points below its June top. The gen- 
eral average has come within 4 points 
of the high record for 1923, reached last 
March. 

This demonstration of the market’s 
inherent strength has converted many 
temporary bears to the bull side and 
has induced increased public participa- 
tion in the dealings, as ‘shown by re- 
ports of a larger volume of odd-lot 
trades. 

What skepticism remained as to the 
ability of the market to resist rather 
persistent operations for the decline 
was removed during the last half of 
January by the failure of such things 
as the oil scandal, the difficulties of 
Northwestern banks, and political rumb- 
lings from Washington to produce a 
noticeable effect upon security dealings. 
The conclusion had to be, of course, 
that the stock market, having thorough- 
ly cleaned house during the second and 
third quarters of last year in the course 
of which all unfavorable developments, 
actual or anticipated, had been discount- 
ed, was in shape to respond more readi- 
ly to good than to bad news. 

The most favorable developments have 
been the excellent statement of earnings 
and the increased extra dividend paid 
by the Steel Corporation, and the im- 
pressive rally in sterling exchange. The 
first should squelch all talk of a gener- 
ally unsatisfactory state of manufactur- 
ing profits, for Steel common earned at 
the rate of $20 a share in the last quar- 
ter of 1923 in spite of a wage advance 
granted last April and the complications 
of a switch to the eight-hour day which 
has been progressing since last August. 
The rally in sterling has apparently 
been a reflection of the subsidence of 





any real alarm over the possible depre- 
dations upon capital of a labor govern- 
ment. 

Of importance mainly to the railroad 
list — though equipments, of course, 
shared in the good feeling engendered— 
has been the showing of sharply in- 
creased car loadings with new high 
records for the season. Rails, it is true, 
have responded rather hesitantly, but 
signs multiply that various stocks of 
this group are under accumulation for 
what may well prove to be the broadest 
upward movement in several years. 

A strong sustaining factor actually in 
contact with the speculative and invest- 
ment markets is the ample supply of 
loanable funds at comparatively low 
rates. Call money has ranged between 
4 and 5 per cent. for some time, and 
despite increased activity in speculative 
dealings which must always be financed 
largely by the banks, has loaned re- 
peatedly at 4 per cent. Many observers 
are predicting a reduction in the official 
rediscount rate of the New York re- 
serve bank from 4% to 4 per cent. 

A suggestion as to one cause contrib- 
uting to the plethora of funds may be 
found in the review of the textile situa- 
tion, by V. E. Carroll, editor of “Tex- 
tile World,” printed elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Carroll points out that re- 
tailers of textiles are generally adhering 
to a hand-to-mouth purchasing policy. 

Giving broader application to Mr. Car- 
roll’s observations, it is apparent that 
business generally, having put its house 
in order during last year’s slump, has 
remained—with the possible exception 
of a few manufacturers—in a highly li- 
quid position. From the lessons of the 
past, it may be said that the very 
strength of this position is its weakness, 
for with consciousness of strength comes 
confidence, and with confidence comes 
increased buying at a disadvantageous 
price level, with over-buying and reac- 
tion following not far behind. 
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ECOMMENDED 
CHANGES IN THE 
INCOME TAX LAW 


require a clearer under- 
standing of the whole tax 

problem and its final 
| solution in figures. 


In order to help you get | 
a common sense grasp of 
the situation from the 
statistical point of view, 
we have prepared and are 
distributing gratis a set 
of comprehensive and 
timely tax tables. 


This data, just off the 
press, comprises three 
comparative tables; one 
is standard and may be 
used in connection with 
any revenue law passed. 


In addition to throwing 
light on the general tax j 








problem, these tables may 
bring you business ad- 
vantages that would 
otherwise be overlooked. 
We recommend prompt 
action in securing your 
copy. 


Ask for Tables XK-40 
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Reasons for Unsatisfactory 
Conditions in Textiles 


By V. E. Carroll 
Editor Textile World 


MORE unsatisfactory and discour- 

aging situation in textile distribut- 
ing markets has not been witnessed in 
years. Sellers had believed and confidently 
predicted that by the middle of January 
business, which had been halting for a 
month or more, would show a decided 
improvement. Their predictions, however, 
have not been fulfilled and buyers are not 
showing any interest in merchandise or 
indicating when they are likely to change 
their attitude. 

The retailer is doing a fair business and 
his holiday trade was of very satisfactory 
proportions. There is no buyers’ strike, 
unless such a phrase can be applied to the 
retailer. The latter is buying in a hand- 
to-mouth fashion and is likely to con- 
tinue to do so as long as he is permitted 
to operate in this way and is not obliged 
to pay any more for a piece of goods than 
if he bought a large number of cases. This 
means that stocks in retailers’ hands are 
small; in fact, they are restricted to such 
a degree that assortments and sizes are 
difficult to get. This makes for unsatis- 
factory reaction from the ordinary buyer 
and consequent curtailment of business to 
an unnecessary degree. 


Curtailment Spreading to South 


From the cotton manufacturers’ stand- 
point the situation and outlook are most 
unsatisfactory. Stocks are small simply 
because there has been no incentive to buy 
raw material on a market that seems eco- 
nomically top-heavy. Very few are long 
of cotton or of goods and it is apparent 
that the great majority mean to remain in 
this liquid condition. The amount of cur- 
tailment among textile mills in New Eng- 
land is greater than in years, and while less 
publicity has been given to shutdowns in 
the South, evidence is accumulating that 
a similar condition will obtain in this sec- 
tion of the country before long unless there 
is a radical change in demand for mer- 
chandise. At current prices, which are 
weak, it is difficult, if not impossible, in 
the majority of instances to sell the prod- 
uct of cotton mills on a basis of replace- 
ment cost, and in many cases material 
losses are being made on every yard turned 
out. 

Demand from export sources is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Competition is 
being felt more keenly than ever before, 
particularly from Japanese sources. The 
use of India and China cotton by the Jap- 
anese is enabling the latter to undersell 
both English and American goods in many 
markets. Japanese yarn has made its ap- 
pearance in this country at prices decid- 
edly below anything that the American 
spinner can produce. Until healthier con- 
ditions are noted abroad, the volume of 
cotton goods likely to be exported will con- 
tinue to be very restricted. 

The American Woolen Co. has just 
opened its lines for next Fall. Prices on 
an average are below the level which com- 
petitors expected. An effort apparently is 
being made to force business on staple 
merchandise which has not been in favor 
during the last few seasons. In order to 
accomplish this result, quotations practi- 
cally on a parity with last year, and in 
some instances a few cents lower, have 

(Continued on page 589) 
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We have prepared an 
analysis which discusses 
| in detail the properties, 
earnings and technical 
position in the present 
| market of the stock of 
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In Final 


Analysis 


ONG experience 
is one of the 
most valuable assets 
an investment or 
| brokerage house can 
possess. It assures 
customers of depend- 
able service in the 
execution of orders, 
and of seasoned judg- 
ment in the selection 
of investments. 


| Beye Kirk 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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WHAT ABOUT 
OILS NOW? 


Last October we advised our 
clients to purchase Standard Oils 
and producing oil stocks. This 
advice was based on anticipated 
reduction in production and re- 
sultant improvement in prices. 





























Since then oil securities have ad- 
vanced approximately 40%. The 
facts of decreased production are 
now available to all. 


WHAT NOW? 


We have recently prepared an an- 
alysis of the oil situation, compar- 
ing present conditions with those 
existing over the past few months, 
with particular reference to the 
relative position of the producing 
and refining companies. 

This analysis should be particularly 

valuable to holders, or intended pur- 

chasers of, oil securities. A few 


copies are available for FREE dis- 
tribution. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FF-16. 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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1924 High? 

W HEN will high prices for 1924 be 

reached? Of course, no one can 
answer the question with any degree of 
certainty at this date, but it is just pos- 
sible that a guess may hit it right. The 
writer’s guess is that the chances favor 
the high point for the 50-stock average 
being reached in March, the same month 
that saw top prices for 1923, or, at the 
latest, in April. Thereafter, it seems 
likely that rails will break away from 
the industrials in rather pronounced 
fashion; so that the high point for the 
average of 25 railroad stocks may not 
be reached before August or September. 


Passing a Landmark 


Is American industry soon to pass a 
landmark in the history of its earnings? 
Ever since the war—‘“since the war;” 
that has been the phrase—net profits 
of a number of companies, particularly 
those in the steel and allied industries, 
have invariably been compared from 
year to year to the records set during 
the war boom. Suppose there had been 
no war. Assuming that the country had 
awakened in time to the evils of a too- 
low tariff which threatened to disrupt 
our steel industry in 1914, the United 
States and its industries would have 
gone on growing and expanding at a 
fairly constant rate, and the time would 
have come when this natural growth 
would have brought industrial earnings 
up to the highest levels reached under 
the stimulus of war demands. Admit- 
ting this, then it must be admitted that 
“war profits” may be duplicated or even 
exceeded in peace times. There are two 
things in the writer’s mind that prompt 
this thought of a landmark being passed. 
One is the fact that the du Pont com- 
pany sold more high explosives in 1923 
than in any war year; the other is that 
earnings of the Steel Corporation have 
come back close to and may soon ex- 
ceed the war record. 


Dividend Prospects 


Wall Street has long known that St. 
Louis & Southwestern common was in 
line for dividends in the not distant fu- 
ture. But consideration of the earnings 
for 1923, recently published and showing 
a balance of close to $15 a share for 
“Cotton Belt” common, has brought the 
dividend question into the foreground, 
and predictions are now being freely 
made that the initial payment will be 
a quarterly distribution of $1.25 or $1.50 
putting the stock on a $5 or $6 annual basis. 


’Frisco Preferred 


If St. Louis & Southwestern moves 
forward confidently and consistently in 
anticipation of dividends it may be ex- 
pected that a strong sympathetic move 
will develop in St. Louis-San Francisco 
preferred. ’Frisco’s per share earnings 
are less than those of the “Cotton Belt,” 
but it has been the experience of the 
past that its revenue gains are more 
dependable; and it also has attractive di- 
vidend possibilities. 
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“Milwaukee” 


Old timers in Wall Street are finding 
it difficult to adopt the modern, diminu- 
tive appellation of the good old Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. It has always 
been “St. Paul” to Wall Street, and in 
the days when it was one of the sub- 
stantial and dependable leaders of the 
market it was affectionately called 
“Paul” for short. But now, for some 
reason or other not as yet divulged, a 
concerted movement is on to call this 
railroad by its middle name. Wall 
Street doesn’t like it, but it’s got to 
put up with it, and perhaps some day 
it will learn to call “Paul” by its new 
diminutive — “Milly.” This paragraph 
was meant to call attention to an at- 
tractive speculative opportunity exist- 
ing in the “Milwaukee” 4s of 1925. These 
bonds have advanced fully ten points 
since the beginning of the year and the 
confident buying going on in them in- 
dicates that they will be taken care of 
at maturity to the advantage of present 
holders. 


Durant Down 


Have you noticed that Durant, on the 
Curb, has been having a rather pro- 
longed sinking spell? It hasn’t had a 
good-sized rally in weeks. What’s the 
matter? 

Baldwin Bulls 


Bulls on Baldwin declare with assur- 
ance that the market position of this 
stock is such that one of the old-time 
broad upward swings may be engineered 
at any time that suits the fancy of the 
pool managers. It is declared that earn- 
ings for 1923 were well up to $40 a 
share—and that that isn’t half the story. 
Since Baldwin became a regular divi- 
dend payer it hasn’t had a real good up- 
swing without bringing out the usual 
crop of rumors of an impending stock 
dividend. Any sustained move this year 
would undoubtedly have the same result, 
and with last year’s earnings to furnish 
a logical foundation the story might 
gain more credence than ever. Inci- 
dentally, under such a combination of 
favorable circumstances, Baldwin might 
easily top last year’s high. 


Don’t Sell STU Short 


The capable market managers of 
Studebaker are apparently “nursing” an 
unwieldy short interest. The recent 
break to just below par was obviously 
a maneuver calculated to embolden the 
bears to their own undoing. Critics of 
the company’s conservative engineering 
policies are misled by superficialities; 
they forget that the Ford model has not 
been radically changed for twenty years, 
and they do not look deep enough to 
see that Studebaker, from the stand- 
point of its present product, its finances, 
its organization, and its physical prop- 
erties is “day by day in every way get- 
ting stronger and stronger.” The stock, 
paying 10 per cent. and earning its divi- 
dend with a wide margin, will sooner or 
later reflect this strength in a most 
convincing manner. 
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Reasons for Unsatisfactory 
Conditions in Textiles 


(Continued from page 587) 


been made. On merchandise that has been 
popular, however, an advance of from 5 
to 10 per cent. is noted. Whether the lower 
figures will cause a reversion to a type 
of goods that has not been favored by the 
buyers remains to be seen. If such is not 
the case, the quotations named by the 
American and others will not look particu- 
larly cheap. 

Wool dealers have been awaiting the 
opening of the season on manufactured 
goods to give them a line on the possibili- 
ties of the price situation. The wool and 
yarn markets, both in this country and 
abroad, are high with an advancing tend- 
ency. Whether the low prices named will 
be effective in checking further advances 
cannot now be foretold, but the statistical 
position would seem to preclude any de- 
cline. Under the circumstances, the pos- 
sibility of cheap raw material does not 
seem to be propitious for the manufac- 
turer. Scarcity of wool is as great a fac- 
tor in the future possibilities of the market 
as is the outlook for reduced supplies of 
cotton. The merchandising of both classes 
of goods has been dependent upon this 
situation for an extended period, and the 
outlook would seem to hold out no pos- 
sibility of relief. 


Use of Artificial Silk 


Prices of raw silk are now fully back 
to the level which preceded the Japanese 
earthquake. Consumption is of limited 
proportions, and the market for manu- 
factured goods is spasmodic and disor- 
ganized. The competition of artificial silk 
is being seriously felt, and with determina- 
tion on the part of manufacturers of this 
material to stabilize prices as far as pos- 
sible, increased interest is being felt in the 
use of this substitute product. An esti- 
mated United States production for 1924 
of 41,500,000 pounds of artificial silk 
shows an increase of 6,000,000 pounds from 
last year and places the world’s output of 
the substitute, which was estimated in 
1923 to be 90,000,000 pounds, well above 
the world’s crop of real silk. So far man- 
ufacturers of the substitute have had no 
difficulty in marketing their product, and 
with the increasing uses to which the 
material is being: adapted there is very 
little chance of the statistical position be- 
ing anything but healthy. 





The fear that the constantly increasing 
gold supply in this country would cause 
rising prices has been dispelled by the 
policy which the Federal Reserve Bank 
exercised in 1923. Gold stocks increased 
$314,000,000, but gold and gold certificates 
were placed in circulation to the amount of 
$265,000,000, so that the net addition to 
the gold holdings of the Reserve Bank 
was only $30,000,000, a part of the gold re- 
ceived being used in the arts and elsewhere. 
The large supply of gold, on the other hand, 
is a check upon influences tending to de- 
press prices. 

x * * 

The Literary Digest is carrying on a 
very interesting canvass of public opinion 
concerning the Mellon tax reduction plan. 
15,000,000 postcards have been distributed 
and early returns show 81.5 per cent in 
favor of the plan, and 18.5 per cent. 
against it. 





Counsel for Investors 


SAVING is one thing — investing is another. 
Whether you spend your declining years in 
comfort or in poverty may depend upon the 
soundness of your investment. 


The realization that American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stock is a sound invest- 
ment largely accounts for the fact that there 
are over 278,000 holders of the stock. Included 
in this number are over 50,000 employees of 
the Bell System—a proof of faith on the part 
of those who do the work. 


Investment counsellors recommend the purchase 
of A. T. & T. stock because of the indispen- 
sable character of the Company’s business, its 
stockholders’ equity, its earning power and 
dividend record. 


Stock of the A. T. & T. Company is paying 9% 
dividends. It can be bought in the open market 
to yield over 7%. Full information on request. 
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Always 
on Guard 


Moody’s Investors Ser- 
vice acts as an advance 
guard for its clients in 
assisting them to main- 
tain the integrity of their 
invested capital. 


Every danger signal, 
however slight, is made 
the basis for prompt in- 
vestigation. The results 
are quickly communi- 
cated to those whom 
they may affect. No time 
is lost. 


We have performed this 
Supervisory Service for 
thousands of individual 
investors and banks for 
many years, successfully. 


First, we submit a full 
report on your securities 
with a view of having 
them conform to sound 
principles of investment 
—with safety always 
the keynote. From then 
on, all the facilities of 
Moody’s Investors Ser- 
vice and the safeguards 
provided by continual 
supervision, are pro- 
vided for your benefit. 


Inquire for details of our 
Supervisory Service, ask- 
ing for Booklet 101-F. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Preferred Stocks of Electric Power Companies 
Offer High Yield Investments 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


“THE electric light and power industry 
has made tremendous strides over the 
last fifteen or twenty years, greater, as 
a matter of fact, than is generally realized. 
Despite its great expansion up to the pres- 
ent time, the industry has probably not even 
reached the halfway mark on the way 
toward the place it will occupy within an- 
other fifteen or twenty years. 

Moreover, the expansion that has taken 
place in the past, and is taking place at 
present, has been and is sound. Fortunately 
for the public, and also for the industry 
itself, the management and finances have 
been in the hands of capable and con- 
scientious business men, for the most part. 
As in every business there have been some 


and larger part each year in furnishing 
new capital for expansion purposes and ip 
establishing better public relations. Last 
year $250,000,000 of securities were sold 
to approximately 300,000 customers and 
employees of electric light and power com- 
panies. The great projects now contem- 
plated will call for additional huge amounts 
of capital each year for a number of years 
to come. Applications have already been 
made with the Federal Power Commission 
for hydro-electric developments that will 
cost approximately as much as the total 
amount already invested in the electric 
light and power industry. 

Men of vision have worked out tentative- 
ly, at least, plans for great super-power 








Electric Power Preferred Stocks 


; Earned per Shr. 
_Stocks Par Div Price Yield 1922 1923 

Adireemeek Pr. & Lt.: .........0505000- 100 7% 7.35% 10.11 10.29a 
ROMEO TOWED 560.06 060c60 cass encsicws 100 “7 93 7.50 21.60 32.02a 
Commonwealth Power ................ 100 6 74 8.10 16.76 21.65a 
RONONS POMC occ c cscs csscscescsces 100 6 86 6.95 25.97 32.85a 
Bemmeeene Laght ist ........00cccrcsees 100 7 105 ~— 6.65 27.65 31.34b 
Mississippi River Power ............... 100 6 81 = 7.45 10.34 =11.53a 
DEED WME FOWEE ois ccesciscccccccs 100 7 108 6.50 15.87 16.13¢ 
Northern States Power ................ 100 7 92 7.60 9.38 13.91d 
WOCING Gras Ge BICCHIC ciccc oscc ccc cco ee 100 6 90 6.65 12.86 12.31d 
Puget meune Pr. & Ut. ............002. 100 6 797.55 14.11 15.75a 
soucmern Cal. BGgon. «...ciccccccccecs 100 8 116 6.90 9.84 12.47e 
Western Fower Corp. ....cccccccccess 100 6 82 = 7.30 See Shes 


a—Il2 Mos. ended Nov. 30. b—for Ist 9 mos. 


Oct. 31. e—12 Mos. ended Sept. 30. 


c—full year 1923. d—12 Mos. ended 








who were more interested in selling se- 
curities than building up a conservative 
and sound enterprise, but the electric light 
and power industry has been remarkably 
free from this element. The reason, per- 
haps, is that the public utility industry does 
not hold forth the lure of extravagant 
profits, and unless such bait can be offered 
the promoter leaves it for the more lucra- 
tive media of oil and mining shares. 

But few electric light and power com- 
panies have filed their reports for 1923, 
and statistics covering the industry as a 
whole are not yet available. However, M. 
H. Aylesworth, Managing Director of the 
National Electric Light Association, ven- 
tures some interesting approximation in a 
recent issue of The Annalist. He esti- 
mates that at the close of 1923 there were 
13,356,000 electric light and power cus- 
tomers, a gain of more than 1,150,000 
during the year. The electric energy out- 
put was more than 57,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, or nearly 10,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours in excess of 1922. About $702,143,- 
000 was expended last year for additions 
to steam power, hydro-electric generating 
plants, transmission lines, and distributing 
systems. The total investment in this one 
industry now reaches $5,800,000,000. The 
total gross income in 1923 is estimated at 
$1,300,000,000, of which approximately 10 
per cent. or $130,000,000, was paid into 
Federal, State and municipal treasuries 
in the form of taxes. 

Customer ownership is playing a larger 


systems that will eventually embrace the 
larger part of the United States. Applica- 
tions have been filed for the development 
of 20,000,000 h.p. in all, and plants that 
will develop 2,250,000 h.p. are already 
under construction. The forces in the Cas- 
cades and Sierra Nevada will be inter- 
connected with the energy of the Colorado 
River, when that now totally wasted power 
is utilized. The result of this develop- 
ment will be sufficient electric energy to 
supply all the industrial, domestic, rail- 
road and irrigation needs of practically 
all the far Southwest and West. 

Another super-power project is found 
in the Middle West covering Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and other states. A great super- 
power system connecting Niagara Falls, 
the energy of streams in the Adirondacks 
and parts of New England that will supply 
power for the New England and North 
Atlantic States has been much discussed 
lately in the newspapers and is well known 
to everyone. ° 

The recent offer of a group of public 
utility companies of $100,000,000 for a fifty- 
year lease for the Muscle Shoals site has 
brought the idea of a super-power system 
in the South to the forefront. There is 
already a sizable system in operation in 
the Carolinas and Georgia, which, when 
linked with the Muscle Shoals project, will 
furnish power throughout:the South from 
the Atlantic Coast to New Orleans. 
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Incidentally the development of super- 
power systems may work to the disadvan- 
tage of some investors and they should 
watch the situation carefully. This applies 
particularly to investors in small local 
electric light companies operating in the 
zone of super-power systems. It is con- 
ceivable that such a system could supply 
current fr6m water power sources at so 
low a cost to the consumer as to eliminate 
any competition on a part of a local 
steam operated plant. Of course, many 
such small companies will be taken into 
the system and an equitable exchange of 
securities effected. A number of .steam 
plants must be maintained for auxiliary 
power under certain conditions. 

Care has been exercised in selecting the 
public utility preferred stocks in the ac- 
companying list. All of these companies 
are likely to be included in the super- 
power systems now planned, or occupy a 
unique position where they will be un- 
affected by such competition. The yields 
obtainable are high by comparison with 
equal grade industrial and railroad pre- 
ferred stocks, yet at the same time, the 
income available for dividends is more 
stable under varying business conditions. 
The majority of the stocks given are not 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
but the writer will be glad to advise those 
interested where a market may be ob- 
tained. 


Renault—Torch Bearer of 
French Industry 
(Continued from page 582) 


fort of the car and we sell nothing 
but high-priced models in America, 
whereas our medium-priced models are 
very popular in France.” 

Due not alone to the quality of the 
car but also to the variety of models, 
the Renault has a very wide distribu- 
tion. The largest share of their output 
is sold in France, but the United King- 
dom, Spain, the United States, Canada 
and South America are all large buyers. 

Output at the Renault plant is on a 
constantly rising scale and now amounts 
to between 150 and 200 cars a day. At 
the present moment they are seriously 
hampered by the difficulty of securing 
high-grade workmen. France is short 
of men, a recent report having shown 
that only sixteen men applied for work 
at one of the large Paris employment 
bureaus during the entire month. In 
common with other French manufac- 
turers, the Renault plant is obliged to 
depend in part on foreign workmen, 
and Monsieur Renault gives special at- 
tention to surrounding his people with 
such conditions that he maintains a 
very high grade of men. In addition 
to recreation grounds, a boating club 
and the most modern factory con- 
veniences, he has purchased a number 
of large apartment buildings (his plant 
is in the environs of Paris) and he runs 
special bus lines to take his men back 
and forth from their homes to the plant. 

Few even among the most famous 
men in the world have shown the 
progress and achievement of this man 
who has just turned forty-five. It is 
such men as Renault who are revolu- 
tionizing the methods of France and 
who are lighting a beacon which marks 
the road not only for France but for 
the world. 















































How a New York Bank 
Can Serve You 


GUPPLEMENTING local banking connec- 

tions, a New York bank, having facilities such 
as those possessed by this Company, affords a 
wide range of valuable services to business houses 
throughout the country. 


Many manufacturers and merchants maintain 
New York checking accounts with this Company, 
enabling them to make settlements direcr with 
New York funds. Interest is paid on balances. 


Many business concerns also use our banking 
facilities in the financing of both their domestic 
and foreign business. We make commercial loans 
on both credit and collateral, and issue letters of 
credit for export and import financing, in harmony 
with sound banking practice. 


In collecting bill-of-lading drafts drawn on New 
York and vicinity we render an exceptional service, 
frequently saving the shipper time and money. 


Our custody service is valuable to companies 
and individuals desiring to have securities held in 
safekeeping in New York and at all times avail- 
able for sale or delivery, upon written or telegraphic 
instructions. This service includes prompt col- 
lection of bond interest and matured principal, 
and we endeavor to bring important developments 
affecting the securities to the owner’s attention. 


We shall be glad to send executives our 
100-page booklet, ‘‘Guaranty Service,’’ 
which describes in detail the above and 
numerous other services which we render. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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American 
Public Utilities 
Company 


A Holding Company 
Owning and Operating the 


Central Indiana Power Co. 
Serving 150 prosperous Indiana 
industrial communities with 
a super-power plant. 
Utah Gas & Coke Co. 
Supplying Salt Lake City 
and vicinity. 
Holland Gas Works 
An efficiently operated gas 
plant in Michigan. 
Elkhart Gas & Fuel Co. 
A progressing property in 
a well-developed 
community. 

Albion Gas Light Co. 
A good gas property 
in a thriving 
Michigan City. 


We have issued a descriptive 
circular bearing on this Com- 
pany’s growth and the benefits 
likely to accrue to the 


7% Prior Pfd. Stock 
Participating Pfd. Stock 


COPY SENT UPON REQUEST 


H. F. McConnell & Co. 


(Established 1908) 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
65 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 5080 
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Send for “The 
Premier Investment” 


Here is a book that gives the in- 
formation you have been seeking 
about Real Estate First Mortgage 
Bonds. A partial list of chapter 
titles: 


How Mortgages Originated 

Who Buys Mortgages? 

How First Mortgage Bonds Are 
Made 

What Is Amortization? 

First Mortgage Bonds as Invest- 
ments 

The Interest Rate on Mortgage 


on 
The Real Estate Mortgage Banker 


We have put into this book all 
our experience as creators of Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds, which have 
never caused the loss of a dollar 
to any investor. If you are seek- 
ing a thoroughly safeguarded 7% 
investment, write today for the 
booklet and for descriptive bond 
circular. 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1004 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Buffalo 
Atlan Memphis Knoxville 
No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 
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A New Department 


For the Investor 


Thrift, With Interest, Is Sure Road to Fortune 
—Rapidity With Which Money Doubles 


By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


HERE are thousands of people all 
over the country who are really anx- 
ious to save and who can put aside from 
$50 to $100 a month with comparative 
ease. Many of them mean to put their 
surplus money into a savings bank every 
month, but they find, as the months roll 
by, that good intentions are not carried 
out. They are, therefore, looking for a 
way to “make themselves do this thing.” 
Many well-intentioned people buy town 
lots, because they know the real estate 
man will come around each month to col- 
lect his instalment with the threat that if 
the instalment is not paid all the money 
previously paid will be forfeited by fore- 


works in increasing one’s capital. The 
accompanying table showing the rapidity 
with which money doubles itself at simple 
and compound interest is instructive. 
Any one who will save $30.20 per month 
and who will invest this money at 5 per 
cent. and will continue to save and invest 
this amount and interest thereon regu- 
larly for 30 years will have accumulated 
$25,000 at the end of that period. If the 
same person starts earlier in life and will 
save for 40 years he will accumulate the 
same sum at a monthly cost of only $16.53. 
If he will keep on investing his money on 
a 6 per cent. basis he needs to save only 
$25.11 per month for 30 years or $12.70 








How Money at Interest Doubles Itself 


Interest Simple Compound 
per cent Interest Interest 
Bes ea cenek cairns 100 years 69 yrs. 178 days 
De aii ss ca ndacsaens 66 yrs. 243 days 46 yrs. 139 days 
Raion iG. 5. 0:aisla Rialelevescnaioi 50 yrs 34 yrs. 303 days 
RU kc Waris at biemivaryee 40 yrs. 27 yrs. 328 days 
Be eid oki nos eh eacienie 33 yrs. 122 days 23 yrs. 101 days 
Mites bicivieds ca.Oesnals 28 yrs. 208 days 19 yrs. 357 days 
OR 5 act dcieardeh amines 25 yrs 17 yrs. 183 days 
IR rene 22 yrs. 81 days 15 yrs. 210 days 
Bera wits balsas accaers 20 yrs 14 yrs. 13 days 
Ey oe 18 yrs. 66 days 12 yrs. 283 days 
OT TE nee 16 yrs. 243 days 11 yrs. 265 days 
er ee 14 yrs. 104 days 10 yrs. 27 days 
ARE Cee ree 12 yrs. 183 days 8 yrs. 205 days 








closure. Besides, “land hunger” prompts 
the action of many such investors. In- 
cidentally, they have read of the fortunes 
made in New York City real estate by the 
Astors, etc. In most cases these town 
lots, whether they are on the outskirts of 
New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, or 
elsewhere, after they are all paid for, can- 
not be sold at all, or at best at not over 
one-half of what the investor paid for 
them. The purchaser must also pay taxes 
each year in order to maintain his title. 
These are sad disappointments for the peo- 
ple who have compelled themselves to carry 
out the praise-worthy intention of saving. 
These would-be savers do not realize 
that there are hundreds of responsible 
investment firms, including my own, who 
are glad to encourage thrift and who will 
sell a hundred-dollar bond outright to an 
investor, or will sell him either a five-hun- 
dred-dollar or a thousand-dollar bond on 
the instalment plan, on the basis of a cash 
payment of 20 per cent. of its value and 
the balance spread over, say, eight months. 
Any one desiring to save to invest can 
thus gradually buy five-hundred or thou- 
sand-dollar bonds of several kinds. If the 
proceeds of the semi-annual coupons on 
these bonds are regularly used for the 
purpose of buying additional bonds the 
thrifty saver will be astonished how 
quickly his savings will accumulate. 
Few people realize how fast money 


for 40 years in order to get the desired 
$25,000. 

Similarly one dollar a week set aside 
for a child at its birth and put in a sav- 
ings bank, with interest added to it at but 
4 per cent. every six months, will amount 
to $1,686.38 when the child reaches its 
twenty-first birthday. 

If the people who occasionally take a 
flier or gamble in the mere hope of mak- 
ing something out of it, could make up 
their minds to set aside the same amount 
to work regularly and steadily they would 
be astonished at how much they can put 
by for a rainy day. 

People in the United States are pretty 
good savers after all. The amount of life 
insurance now in force is considerably 
more than twice our Government debt and 
is probably equal to more than one-half 
of the value of all the properties in the 
United States of every kind. This means 
as the years roll by and those insured 
gradually pass into the great beyond, that 
the life insurance companies will pay 
out in cash some sixty billion dollars. 
Insurance companies, of course, are thor- 
oughly prepared to do this out of the pay- 
ments which they receive from the millions 
of policy holders. 





Failures in January numbered 2,108 and 
involved $51,272,508 of liabilities, accord- 
ing to R. G. Dun & Co. 
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How a Boys’ Club Grew Into 
School for Printers 
(Continued from page 577) 


its humble basement home in the Hud- 
, Guild to more spacious quarters, 
there are to-day 600 young men study- 
ing English, economics, and all 
branches of typography, including the 
practice of the printers’ art, the ethics 
of the trade, and the history of type. 
These young men, all of whom have 
heen employed as: apprentices in print 
shops for at least one year, are com- 
pelled by the rules of the craft to at- 
tend the school for one afternoon and 
two evenings each week. The after- 
noon hours spent in the school are part 
of the employers’ time, and no foreman 
_-no matter how rushed the shop may 
be—is permitted to keep the boy from 
his weekly instruction. 

The course of instruction lasts four 
years. At the end of this period a rigid 
examination is given to each apprentice 
before he becomes a journeyman printer. 
All applicants for union cards in New 
York City, regardless of the number of 
years they have been at the trade and 
what experience they have had, must 
first pass the examination given by the 
school. 

What has been accomplished by this 
unique school which was started by the 
Hudson Guild with second-hand equip- 
ment for the entertainment of a hand- 
ful of restless youngsters? What has 
it actually done? Wherein lies its 
value? 


sol 


Better Understanding 


The School for Printers’ Apprentices 
has entirely revolutionized some of the 
time-worn customs of the craft. It has 
brought about a better understanding 
between the employers and the union 
with regard to their mutual obligations 
toward the apprentice. No longer does 
the novice have to content himself with 
only the odd jobs around the shop, re- 
ceiving only haphazard instruction and 
the merest pittance for a wage. He is 
assigned to certain definite jobs, which 
have a direct connection with the prac- 
tical instruction that he receives in the 
school, and he receives an adequate 
salary for the performance of these 
tasks. 

Moreover, the standards of the trade 
are improved. The school is turning 
out better printers by its systematic 
curriculum than could ever have been 
evolved under the old method when the 
instruction of each applicant consisted 
only of the smattering of printercraft 
he was able to pick up around the shop. 
[t has been estimated that the young 
man after four years’ experience in the 
school and shop is better equipped as 
a printer than he would be had he spent 
double the time in the shop alone. 

But important as are these changes, 
which have brought unmistakable bene- 
fits to the printing craft, they are not 
the most significant aspect of the 
venture of the Hudson Guild. The most 
important consideration, the salient 
feature of it all lies in the simple fact 
that for the first time in the history of 

modern industrialism, capital, labor, and 
education are working, harmoniously 
and understandingly, side by side for 
the welfare of the juniors of the craft. 
































































Greater Efficiency 
and Wider Markets 


ANY FACTORS contribute to 

the safety of investment in 

electric light and power companies. 

Prominent among them is the factor 

of substantial, steady growth with 

every prospect of continuance. 

—the income of electric light and power 
companies for the last year is estimated 


at $1,300,000,000, an increase of 19.8 
per cent over the preceding year. 


—this country in 1923 used more than 
twice as much electricity furnished by 
central stations as it did in 1917. 


—annual per capita consumption has 
jumped from sixty to upwards of 500 
kilowatt hours in twenty years. 

Nowhere is there a more striking ex- 
ample of the trend of electric light 
and power development than in Okla- 
homa. New, modern and efficient 
power plants distribute energy over 
extensive transmission lines. 


The system of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company now covers a large 
part of the state and supplies service 
to 75 cities and towns. Gross earn- 
ings have nearly doubled and net in- 
creased 11/2 times in five years. More 
than 83 per cent of the net earnings 
are derived from the sale of electric 
power. 
The First and Refunding 6% Bonds 


of this Company, due 1941, are an 
attractive investment for your savings. 


yielding over 6.70% 


Ask for circular BJ-231, giving complete details. 




















H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Providence New Haven Detroit Minneapolis 
Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston 
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o the Bonds 
You Buy 


Increase in Safety 
Year by Year? 


ANY bonds are per- 
fectly safe as to pay- 
ment of both principal 
and interest. They are 
safe in the beginning and 
remain so throughout the 
life of the loan. But there 
are other bonds which ac- 
tually become safer year by 
year, due to the peculiar 
terms of issue. This pre- 
ferred type of bond is fully 
describedin the 
book *‘TheIncreas- 
ing Safety of First 
ee Bonds”’ 
sent free to any in- 
iN vestor. 
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The Home of 


Caldwell & Co., Just send your 
specialists in 


name and address 
High Grade 7% on the - 
First Mortgage b — 
Southern Bonds. elow 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal and 
° First Mortgage Bonds 
625 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Se SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS ee ee 
Please send me without obligation, 


“The Increasing Safety of First Mortgage 
Bonds” and Current Offerings 





































NAME 





ADDRESS 


Electric Light 
Power and Gas 


Udlity Securities, 
Company 
cago.Ill, Milwaukee. Wis. 
anndbisit 1504 Raton! bak Bde 
AOUISVHAE, KY. 


TEL BROADWAY 70° 











Manuscript Writers Wanted 

Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 

ing for newspapers, magazines. 

Experience unnecessary. Details 

nae Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
uis. 
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URING 1923 the New York Life 

Insurance Company increased its 
investments in public utility bonds from 
$20,245,000 to $29,304,000, or about 45 
per cent., while the investment in mort- 
gages rose from $200,663,000 to $255,- 
483,000, or about 27%4 per cent. By far 
the largest amounts in mortgages are 
on business property in cities. At the 
same time, this company, which may be 
considered as expert in safe invest- 
ments, disposed largely of U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, to increase its earning 
power, and take advantage of fluctua- 
tions, reduced municipal bonds from 68 
to 82 millions, increased its holdings of 
railroad equipment securities conserva- 
tively from 309 to 319 millions, and got 
rid of foreign government obligations, 
excepting British and Japanese, suc- 
ceeding in reducing the holdings from 
60 to 37 millions. The average yield 
from bonds varied from 4.65 per cent. on 
treasury notes to 5.49 per cent. on pub- 
lic utility securities, while mortgages 
averaged 5.72 per cent. Traction and 
industrial securities do not figure in the 
published report, being apparently 
shunned, and investments in stocks are 
out of question for insurance companies, 
being prohibited by law. 


According to advices from Topeka, 
the Utility Commission of Kansas has 
dropped all hostility to private opera- 
tion of public utilities and recently per- 
mitted the merging of fourteen power 
companies into one corporation, which 
will serve 159 towns in that state. 


Consolidated -Gas Company of New 
York, in the case of New York & 
Queens Gas Co., a subsidiary, fighting 
the $1 gas law as confiscatory, has 
scored a victory in the report of Spe- 
cial Master Graham, from which it ap- 
pears that the cost of production is 
about 62 cents and that of distribution 
37 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, and that 
this with operating cost and taxes 
added would spell a loss of about 2 
cents per 1,000 feet at the $1 rate, 
without any allowance for dividends or 
interest on the valuation of the prop- 
erty. The company figures it should 
have $1.50 for gas of the 587 British 
Thermal Units grade and $1.60 for gas 
of 650 B.T.U., the latter being the 
standard of quality fixed by the Legis- 
lature. The legality of this higher 
standard is still subject to judicial de- 
cision. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. 
had expected to renew its franchise 
from the city of Akron with the street 
car fare raised from 5 to 7 cents, but 
finally the city officials insisted on con- 
tinuation of the 5-cent fare, and the 
company refused. On January 31 it was 
ordered to withdraw its service and the 
city authorities got busy to provide 
omnibuses and sedans for the transpor- 
tation of the 225,000 inhabitants on the 
basis of a 5-cent fare but no transfers. 
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Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey has been requested by the State 
Commission to reduce rates of Pub, 
Ser. Gas Co. and Pub. Ser. Elec. Co, 
subsidiaries, which have earned more 
than 8 per cent. on their accepted valua- 
tions at a gas rate of $1.25 per 1,000 
feet and an electric rate of 9 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, in effect since the sum- 
mer of 1922. 


A MONG modern means for reducing 
the cost of power from steam 
plants, especially in the vicinity of coal 
mines or in conjunction with the use of 
oil fuel, the Lopulco system for burning 
pulverized coal has come strongly to the 
front. One large installation of this 
kind was mentioned in this column in 
the last issue, and six consecutive orders 
for smaller applications of the same 
system are recorded for six different 
Ford factories. The advantages are inde- 
pendence of the grade of coal, mechani- 
cal feeding readily variable to suit 
fluctuations in power requirements, and 
reduced cost of handling and transpor- 
tation by piping the fuel pneumatically. 
The coal powder can be piped and 
sprayed in a mixture with fuel oil, by 
which fact the cost of oil feed is re- 
duced, and also regulated, one fuel com- 
peting with the other. Ground to black 
dust in crushers near a coal mine, the 
coal in this form is fed by a screw con- 
veyor to the hopper of a steel pipe line, 
where it is picked up by compressed 
air and carried to the power house bins. 
The International Combustion Engi- 
neering Company receives the credit for 
introducing this economy, which is of 
importance not only for cheapening 
electric current and power generally but 
also for creating new values in coal 
wastes and low grade coal mining pfop- 
erty. The system will help to extend 
the electrification of the United States 
on the “super-power” plan, though its 
whole economic value may not be felt 
before the use of it becomes independent 
of patent rights. 





Southern Power Co. has contracted 
for construction of a 40,000 horsepower 
hydro-electric plant at Rhodhiss, N. C., 
and will erect a steam plant of the same 
capacity at Duncan, S. C., near Spartan- 
burg. 

South County Pub. Ser. Co. has been 
formed to consolidate Westerly El. & 
Pow. Co., Wickford El. Light & Water 
Co., and Narragansett Pier El. Light & 
Pow. Co., all of Rhode Island, and will 
reduce the electric rate 1 cent in lighting 
and power schedules. 

Central Arizona Light & Pow. Co. 
has declared quarterly dividends of 2 
per cent. on common. 

New England Tel. & Tel. Co. is to 
issue $16,691,000 additional stock to 
shareholders, subject to approval at the 
annual meeting on February 20. 
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The Great Demand for 
Light 
(Continued from page 576) 

One foot-candle is the degree of illum- 
ination shed at a distance of one foot by 
one candle power. One lux is the same 
measure for a distance of one meter, and 
ig about ten times smaller, as illumination 
decreases in proportion as the area in- 
creases over which it is spread. The lux 
is the metrical and European unit, while 
“foot-candle” survives only in this coun- 
try, being practically extinct, by common 
consent, even in Great Britain. The de- 
claux, meaining ten lux, would be a more 
convenient unit for modern illumination, 
however, and near-enough equal to a foot- 
candle to be adopted here without confu- 
sion, as accuracy in lighting is illusory. 

Scientific Measuring Superfluous 

The candle power unit, though the basis 
for measuring illumination, is not firmly 
established scientifically, but fairly well 
through electric practice. Like the other 
units for measuring volume and intensity 
of light, separately and combined, the 
candle power is tangled up in a web of 
relativity. Nothing quite corresponding to 
a standard kilogram or pound can be pro- 
duced and kept permanently correct for 
light values. Nothing so good as a stand- 
ard meter or foot, though these depend on 
temperature for high accuracy. Nothing 
so good as volts and amperes, or watts, as 
the instruments that record these units 
operate on a plan that remains in touch 
with materials and mathematics for all 
ordinary readings. The usual temperature 
units in Centigrade or Fahrenheit are so 
much worse, though, than light units, sci- 
entifically, that the ability of industry to 
get along with them, seems to promise that 
the lighting art can also be developed ex- 
perimentally without developing the sys- 
tem for measuring light sources to such a 
point of nicety that one can begin to figure 
out illumination values in advance by arith- 
metical subdivision of the luminous flux in 
light sources and multiplication by the co- 
efficients of projectors and reflectors. 

The illuminating engineer is situated 
much like the physician who has gathered 
clinical experience in hospitals where test 
conditions can be approximately main- 
tained, and by reason of this experience 
can prescribe more or less capably for a 
patient. He frequently slips up by incor- 
rect diagnosis, however. The engineer 
can prescribe the illumination plant for a 
manufacturer who does not know his own 
illumination needs. He goes by standards 
and rules. The central station or the me- 
chanics can come very near doing the 
same. But the moment the manufacturer 
knows just what he wants of illumination 
in each and every place, the engineer's ex- 
perience and ability for figuring with light 
values, limited as it is, becomes superbly 
useful and indispensable. 

The more simple instruments for meas- 
uring illumination effects on work surfaces 
the engineer can place in the hands of in- 
dustry, the better it will be for engineers, 
architects, and clients; and the light ar- 
tisans will get their wages. 





The New York State Department of 
Labor reports employment held steady in 
New York State factories in December. 
The average weekly wage for all indus- 
tries was $27.97, a gain of 33 cents over 
November. Average earnings were $1.58 
higher than in December, 1922. 
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Large 
Earning Capacity 


High interest yield (over 8%), com- 
bined with safety and salability, are 
the outstanding features of the 
Preferred Stock of Cities Service 
Company, whose net earnings for 
the years ending with each month 
in 1923 are shown below: 


Year Net Dividends 
Ended Earnings Earned 


January ..$14,354,892 2.43 times 
February . 14,727,079 2.50 “ 
March ... 15,176,308 2.55 “ 
April .... 15,528,247 2.63 “ 
May ..... 15,665,347 2.65 “ 
June .... 15,783,829 2.66 “ 
July ..... 16,009,628 2.70 “ 
August .. 16,116,326 2.71 “ 
September 16,140,017 2.71 “ 
October .. 16,077,141 2.70 “ 
November 16,074,609 2.70 “« 
December. 16,093,616 2.70 “ 


At present market prices Cities 
Service Preferred Stock offers an 
unusual opportunity for an investor 
to materially add to his income. 


Send for Circular P-16 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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You Can 
. Have $1400 


a Year 
Regular Income 
in less than twenty years 
through the systematic invest- 


ment of only $50 a month. 


It is made practical and con- 
venient for you by our Partial 
Payment Plan. 


Employing the sound principles 
of reinvestment, and compound 
interest, it enables you to accu- 
mulate over $23,000 in sound, 
income paying securities. 


Every dollar you put in is nearly 
doubled by this plan—your total 
payments are $12,000 and your 
money earns $11,000. 


We offer only high grade 
securities such as those of the 
big Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 


You can. start right now—send 
for our new booklet, 


“A Sound Method of Building Capital’ 


telling about this attractive plan. 
Ask for pamphlet C-201 


AbBickmore i [p 


lll BROADWAY, N.Y. 



















St. Louis Southwestern 
System 


For 1923 


Indicates Earnings 
of 


21, Times Interest 
on Bonded Debt 


We recommend 
Stephenville, North & 


South Texas 
First Mtge. 5s due 1940 


SECURED by First Mortgage on 
105 miles of this system. 


GUARANTEED, principal and 
interest by endorsement of 
St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. 


Price to Yield 6.75% 


-F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Established 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 






American Hide & Leather Co.—<As a 
result of the resignations of T. S. Haight 
as president and A. Hecht as vice-presi- 
dent, effective March 1, a contest is be- 
ing waged for control .of this company, 
the result of which will become known 


at the annual 
March 3. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Applied to I. C. C. for permission to ex- 
tend lines a distance of 10 miles, from 
Maryland, Okla., into the Tonkawa oil 
fields. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Earned $1.51 
a share on common in last quarter of 
1923, bringing earnings for year to $5.57 
a share, compared with $1.14 a share in 
1922. 

Cities Service Co.—Petroleum subsi- 
diaries are in market for 345 tank cars 
to meet additional business. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Earnings for 
1923 were equivalent to $7.95 a share on 
the common, compared with $13.77 a 
share in 1922. 

Ford Motor Co.—Announced proposed 
construction in Philadelphia of a model 
factory for the assembling of 150,000 
cars and trucks annually for absorption 
in the Philadelphia district alone. 

General Cigars Co.—Earned $12.74 a 
share on common in 1923, against $11.53 
in 1922. 

General Electric Co.—Employees who 
on March 1 will have been in service for 
at least six months will be given oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to 8 per cent. bonds 
of the Employees Securities Corp. At 
present over 25,000 employees are hold- 
ers of the bonds. 

General Motors Corp—An increased 
production of more than 400 per cent. 
over the first month of 1923 is reported 
for January by the Olds Motor Works 
at Lansing, Mich. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Has 
added golf balls to its rubber products. 
A complete organization was brought 
from England and Scotland to make the 
product which is called the “Goodyear 
Dollar.” 

Hayes Wheel Co.—Merger negotia- 
tions with several automobile accessory 
manufacturers are under way. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Reports earnings 
of $38.14 a share on common for 1923, 
compared with $35.52 a share in 1922. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.—For 
1923, reports earnings of $23.74 a share; 
1922, $24.38. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales for quarter ended 
December 31, 1923, totaled $2,411,863, 
against $2,069,787 in same period of 1922. 

Lorillard (P.) Co.—Merger negotia- 
tions with Consolidated Cigar Corp. have 
been dropped. 

Mallinson (H. R.) & Co.—For year 
ended Oct. 31, 1923, reports earnings of 
$5.47 a share on common, contrasted 
with $2.30 a share for the previous year. 

Market Street Railway Co—Stock- 
holders on Mar. 13 will vote on exten- 
sion of bond debt limit to $40,000,000 in 
connection with refunding plans. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Resumed 
payments on class “A” stock by declara- 


meeting scheduled for 
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tion of $1.75, payable Feb. 9 to stock of 
record Jan. 29. Earnings in 1923 were 
equivalent to $4.39 a share, against $2.04 
in 1922. 

Nash Motors Co.—Purchased Mitchel! 
Motors plant at Racine, Wis., for $405,- 
000. Mitchell Co. went into bankruptcy 
about a year ago. 


National Biscuit Co—And _ Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. were ordered to dis- 
continue discriminating in prices be- 
tween chain stores and co-operative 
buying association composed of inde- 
pendent retail grocers when purchasing 
similar quantities of the products of the 
companies. 

North American Co.—Electric output 
for 1923 was 2,113,791,135 kilowatt hours, 
with 598,359 customers, compared to 
1,543,858,755 kilowatt hours and 478315 
customers in 1922, a gain of 37 per cent. 
in electric output and 25 per cent. in 
number of customers. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Lt. Co.— 
Under provisions of ordinance passed 
Jan. 15 by Akron City Council, must ac- 
cept a temporary 5-cent fare grant for 
two months, starting Feb. 1, or remove 
its tracks, trolley lines, poles and other 
street car equipment from the streets of 
Akron. 


Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—H. G. Wylie, president, said: “Un- 
less we thought that the leases of oil 
fields in the Naval Reserve in Caliornia 
were sound and valid in every respect, 
we would not have spent $22,000,000 in 
the development of these fields.” 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Will build 50 
heavy type passenger locomotives at its 
Altoona shops, to be completed some 
time in the spring. 

Pullman Co.—Received contract for 
10,000 closed car bodies for the new 
light six models of the Moon Motor Car 
Co. 


Rickenbacker Motor Co.—Completed 
arrangements _with the Commercial 
Credit Corp. of Baltimore, and subsi- 
diary companies with resources of $66,- 
000,000 to handle the wholesale and re- 
tail financing of Rickenbacker cars. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Reports earn- 

ings equal to $10.95 a share on the com- 
mon for 1923, compared with $4.87 a 
share in 1922. 
- Southern Pacific Co.—Earnings for 
year indicate 11.8 per cent. earned on 
the stock, compared with 9.5 per cent. 
in 1922. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Reports earnings equivalent to $14.16 
a share for 1923, compared with $11.23 a 
share in 1922. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.— 
Declared dividend of 7 per cent. on pre- 
ferred for 1924, payable out of 1923 
earnings, in quarterly instalments, on 
March 15, June 16, Sept. 15 and Dec. 15. 
Since 1917 company has paid at rate of 
5 per cent. annually on preferred. 

U. S. Steel Co.—For 1923, reports net 
earnings of $128,198,916, compared with 
$58,840,801 for 1922. Surplus after divi- 
dends was equivalent to $16.43 a share 
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on the common, against $2.83 a share in 
1922. Directors declared an extra divi- 


dend of % of 1 per cent. on the common 
in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent., payable March 
- Utah Securities Corp.—Is said to be 
planning to dissolve and that such plan 
will involve an exchange of stock for 


that of the Utah Power & Light Co., 


q subsidiary. 





The Story of Oil in Meso- 


potamia and Persia 
(Continued from page 568) 


were never made and the German rail 
group were notified the oil rights had 


been forfeited owing to non-compliance 
with conditions. 

It was in 1912 the Turkish Petroleum 
Company was forced to take over the 
oil rights of the Deutsche Bank, pre- 
sumably because the railroad was not 


able to carry out its oil terms. Then 
came the War, in which the German rail 
project fell into the hands of the British, 
though the Deutsche Bank as late as 
June, 1920, made furious efforts to create 
complications by selling to an Ameri- 
can group all Anatolian-Bagdad Rail 
rights. In view of the mandates, this 
sale to an American group never went 
through; and the British Government 
took over the rail concessions, formerly 
owned by the German group, since sold 
to a private company, because the 
United States would not stand for the 
“closed door” of monopoly. 


Turkish “Concessions” 


If the Americans had wished, they 
might have pushed concessions of their 
own, such as the Chester group conces- 
sions of 1908—which were lately re- 
vived—for a 2,000 mile road from the 
Black Sea across Asia Minor to the 
Mediterranean and to connect down to 
Bagdad. Behind this group were the 
New York banking firm of Laidlaw, the 
Moores of Chicago, Converse of the U. 
S. Steel, Admiral Chester, and the Mc- 
Arthur Contractor Company. This 
would have entailed the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 and would have put Asia 
Minor on the map commercially. But 
German influence before the War de- 
feated American proceedings, and since 
the War Americans have wisely rested 
on the Colby-Hughes formula of an 
“open door,” for ‘access to all nations 
and favor to none; and, as Gerard said 
in a recent address, “concessions rest- 
ing on Turkish promises are about as 
binding as a scrap of paper.” 

If the Turkish Government falls— 
what? The same old game—a fresh 
batch of fresh concessions, a fresh con- 
fiscation of old grants, and a fresh cause 
of more friction. If the Turkish Gov- 
ernment lasts, it will have to play the 
game of the “open door.” If it col- 
lapses, its successors to get help in 
America, will have to sign up for an 
“open door” policy to all comers. The 
same of Persia. Persia to-day is totter- 
ing for need of financial help. To get 
that help, she must unlock her “closed 
door.” 





This is the second of three articles 
on the topsy-turvy world of oil spe- 
cially written for “Forbes” by Agnes 
C. Laut. The third article, presenting 
some little known facts about oil in 
Canada, will appear in an early issue. 
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MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 














Electric Generating Station and Ice Plant at Abilene, Texas 
One of the Middle West Central Stations 


Essential Service in Fifteen States 


No. 7 of a Series. 


The story of the Middle West Utilities Company is largely that of 
the advance of the electrical industry itself during the past decade. 


The benefit to the territory served, through this rapid progress in 
making bountiful electricity available, is incalculable. Towns that formerly 
had service for only a few hours of the night now have continuous service. 
Smaller communities that had no electric service and could not be served 
profitably by any other method, now enjoy the advantage of light and 
power service equal to that found in large cities. 


Fifty-five communities are served with gas. For five of these natural 
gas is purchased and distributed. In 1922, the output of gas to customers 
was nearly 2,000,000,000 cubic feet. Sixteen railways, large and small, 
are included in the service-rendering facilities of the Middle West Utilities 
properties. They serve 29 communities, and have nearly 400 miles of 
track, both city and interurban. The 48 ice plants of the Middle West 
subsidiaries have total daily manufacturing capacity of 2,216 tons of ice. 
During the year 1922, when the companies had only 38 ice plants with 
aggregate capacity of 1,575 tons a day, they sold 214,205 tons of ice, 
producing revenue of $1,813,264, or 6.1 per cent of the total gross earnings. 
Water service for 30 communities and heat service in 9 communities made 
up about 3 per cent of the Middle West Company’s business in 1922. The 
operating companies have nearly 400 miles of mains in use to supply these 
services. 


In addition, an important part is played in providing public water supply 
through electric pumping for municipally operated water systems through- 
out the territory served. The business of selling electric and gas appliances, 
though incidental to the main business of supplying electrical energy and 
gas, produces substantial earnings. 


Middle West Earnings and Securities 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, in the first eleven 
months of 1923, showed increase in gross earnings of 22.2 per cent. over 
the corresponding months of 1922. . 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of subsidiary earnings 
for the first eleven months of 1923 was 26.2 per cent. greater than for 
the same months of the preceding year. 

The importance of these facts to present and prospective stockholders 


is indicated by the earnings applicable to dividends in 1922, especially as 
they emphasize materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends were earned 3.7 times ever; 

Preferred stock dividends were earned 3.17 times over; 

The balance earned, applicable to Common stock, was 
$9.04 a share. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about them, and about 
the Company. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 7” W. ADAMS ST. 


CHICAGO 
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FREE Send coupon for interesting 
book by William J. Burns 








Insurance against check raisers 


Today 


banks give this _ 
positive protection 


No longer fear the check 
raiser. You now have posr 
tive protection. 





A triple safeguard. Thou- 
sands of banks give it. An actual 
part of the checks you use. 


Made of the world’s safest paper. 


Each check protected by the pow’ 
erful BURNS organization. 


Finally $1,000 insurance against loss 
by raised checks, in the strong old- 
line HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
€&? INDEMNITY CO. 


Ask your banker about it today. 
Tell him you want SUPER- 
SAFETY INSURED CHECKS. 
A checking account is the con- 
venient, efficient way to handle 


funds. 


William J. Burns has writ: 
ten an interesting book on 
check crooks. Tells how to 
make out, endorse and han- 
dle checks. Mail coupon 
for free copy 





THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


LIargest manufacturers of bank checks 
in the world 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER 
BURNS’ BOOK FREE 
Fill in and mail to above address for free copy of Burns’ 
book—*‘Stories of Check Raisers.”’ 402 
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EGISTRATIONS of motor vehicles 

have passed 15 million. The last record- 
ed figure was 15,281,295. And 3 to 4 million 
more are expected during 1924. Estimat- 
ing that 3 persons are more or less actively 
interested in the behavior and fate of each 
vehicle, 45 to 55 million persons should 
therefore be counted on as giving thought 
at times to automotive problems. Each 
acknowledged problem means evidently 
that, in the opinion of many. persons, some- 
thing should be different from what it is, 
and also that this something can be made 
different and better. 

Even larger numbers’ might be said to 
be interested in house problems, clothing 
problems, etc., but they solve these by 
selection and personal work, while auto- 
motive problems are beyond the individual 
reach and make a stronger appeal for pub- 
lic discussion. , 

Now that curiosity about 1924 models 
has been satisfied temporarily, these still 
unsolved problems which worry owners 
of cars and trucks are again coming to 
the fore. Every day the newspapers re- 
port proposed solutions which have been 
the subjects for lectures before various 
and numerous associations, all interested. 
But some are a little under the surface, 
being too technical for popular discussion 
yet strongly felt. Possibly the industry 
does not hear quite enough about them 
from the outside. One of the biggest 
of these relates to lubrication, which is not 
yet uniformly good. Probably the lubri- 
cation of the engine has to be the best 
possible for any car or truck to make it 
survive henceforth in the crush for com- 
mercial existence. 


Lubrication and Loads 


Gasoline, dust, and water, get into the 
crankcase oil and spoil it. The water 
comes mostly from the oil in the case, 
trickling down its walls when they cool, 
and a vehicle used daily with many stops, 
especially in the winter, will gather water 
rapidly. It sinks to the bilge and can be 
drained off, but that is a duty often neg- 
lected, and soon the engine suffers. 

The instruction book usually has a 
“Don’t” on this subject, but that is not 
much better than passing the buck. 

Nearly every “Don’t” stands for a tech- 
nical problem not yet solved so fully by 
the manufacturer that another manufac- 
turer cannot step in and do better. En- 
gines operated constantly with fresh oil 
only, all the used oil being drained away 
automatically and subsequently restored 
to usefulness under less severe conditions, 
are not unknown. The use of graphite, 
too, probably has a future bigger than its 
past would indicate. The facts on that 
point have ticklish commercial angles which 
have hindered discussion. 

Every business man who employs cars 
or trucks can probably do something to 
advance automotive lubrication, by insist- 
ing on having it perfected. And perhaps 
there is at this point one of the best 
chances for a small manufacturer with a 


stout heart and good vision, if he ean bide 
the time till he is ready and can arrange 
to work a year or two without profits 
Such things are done with orchards, and 
the perfected vehicle is as much a product 
of growth, granting the brains are behing 
it. An amended proverb says: “Be sure you 
are right, and then go to bed, and think jt 
over again in the morning.” It seems ap. 
plicable to automotive lubrication. 

“Don’t” overload the truck is almost an 
accepted maxim. But, as it is honored 
mostly in the breach, it is also a preblem, 
He who produces a truck that can be over- 
loaded with impunity solves it, provided 
his product does not lose out at other 
points. The truck that can take a doubled 
load at half the ordinary speed is stil! 
scarce, because speed as a money factor 
has been over-exploited, but the semi- 
trailer type has shown that there is room 
in this direction. 


More Popular Problems 


Naturally, the problems which are en. 
gaging -public attention most are of a 
very different nature. And they are very 
large, complicated, and important. They 
relate to Store Door Delivery-and terminal 
congestion of railways, to building good 
roads without bankrupting the communi- 
ties, to reduction of motor traffic casual- 
ties, to the catching of speeding offenders 
and criminals, to making trucks pay with- 
out charging for their work, to the regu- 
lation of relations between street cars, om- 
nibuses and jitneys, to the parking of cars, 
to the better distribution of traffic on avail- 
able streets and roads. The special prob- 
lem of converting all motorists into “gen- 
tlemen of the highway,” with a view to 
safety, is tackled by a gentleman of New 
York by broadcasting from station WEAF 
for membership in an Association, and 
10,000 are said to have joined since No- 
vember 27, 

In subsequent issues efforts will be made 
to summarize the principal ideas which are 
advanced on all these problems and to 
follow their progress toward practical 
solutions. 


Perfectly rigid, 50% lighter than aver- 
age, and cheaper. These are the interesting 
features which the Pullman Company 
claim for the closed-car, all-metal bodies 
it is starting to manufacture for the auto- 
mobile trade. 


Production by the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion in 1923 increased 28% for closed and 
40% for open cars. The figures were 
118,561 open and 31,557 closed, against 
84,558 open and 24,664 closed in 1922, 


Greatly improved business conditions in 
Europe in 1924 are predicted by the Ford 
Company on the basis of a flood of orders. 
The Copenhagen, Denmark, factory re- 
ports a contract for 18,000 cars annually 
to the Soviet Government of Russia. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Putting Real Estate on a Professional Basis 
— Outlook for Building Materials 


By R. D. Maxwell 


EAL ESTATE—a profession! Well, 

why not? The buying and selling of 
real estate is as old as law or any of the 
other recognized professions. The realtor 
plays an important role in the economic 
fe of the community by facilitating the 
acquisition of property by those who are 
not in a position to become familiar with 
the many details connected with the usual 
real estate transaction. 

Men who have made the subject of real 
estate a life’s study and have done much 
to develop the business to its present de- 
gree of efficiency have long felt that a 
better understanding of the fundamentals 
applying to the fieid would prove of great 
benefit to those interested. To bring about 
such an understanding a conference was 
called recently at Madison, Wisconsin. 
Attending were representatives from all 
of the leading Schools of Commerce and 
real estate boards. They agreed to con- 
tribute their experience in the establish- 
ment of a model real estate course to be 
given in the leading universities and the 
schools of the United Y. M. C. A. It is 
intended that students completing a four- 
year coursee in a recognized college will 
be given a degree. 


Aided by Real Estate Boards 


It yet remains to be seen whether the 
plan will be successful, but it is reported 
that excellent results have been noticed 
where the course has already been insti- 
tuted. The West Side Branch of the Y. 
M. C. A. in New York City has been con- 
ducting a course in real estate practice for 
those already in the business. This course 
differs from the ordinary academic course 
in that a specialist lectures on the subject 
which he is best fitted to discuss and which 
he is most familiar with. About twenty- 
nine lectures, covering such phases of the 
real estate field as real estate mortgage 
bonds, appraisals, securing and placing 
mortgages, planning and financing build- 
ing operations, and so on, will be con- 
ducted during the term. Such courses as 
these are meeting with the hearty approval 
and co-operation of the various real estate 
boards throughout the country. 

The tendency for the building material 
market to lag is beginning to disappear, 
and a perceptible increase in demand is 
becoming apparent. Probably the most 
significant feature of the market during 
the past few weeks has been the steadily 
increasing demand for steel and the up- 
turn in pig iron inquiries. 

A general stiffening is to be noticed in 
yellow pine prices in contrast to the usual 
softening at this time of the year. This is 
accounted for by short mill stocks, bad 
weather, and shut-downs. Reports on the 
situation in Douglas fir indicate just the 
reverse, there being a decline of about 
$1.50 per thousand feet in Seattle, a re- 
reduction of $2 in San Francisco and a 
drop of $1 in Minneapolis. Bricks are 
causing builders considerable worry, and 
many are considering the placing of future 
orders now before prices have another 
advance. Common brick is quoted at $20 


to $22 per thousand, as against $20 whole- 
sale, alongside dock, New York, a few 
weeks ago. The cement dealers, not to 
be outdone, have also increased their prices 
in many of the western cities. Whether or 
not the momentum of increasing prices 
will be such as to carry them to prohib- 
itive levels is not yet apparent. In view 
of the fact, however, that construction 
work has been progressing very satisfac- 
torily this winter it is not thought that 
any serious tie-up will occur. 


The syndicating of first mortgage real 
estate bonds is now an accomplished fact, 
according to investment bankers who re- 
cently disposed of three issues. The bank- 
ers have long been closely identified with 
railroad, municipal, and corporation issues 
and underwrote the mortgage issues as an 
experiment. This method of distributing 
mortgage bonds gives them an unusual 
feature of marketability because the bank- 
ers intend to maintain a ready market and 
purchasers are at liberty to sell their bonds 
through the investment bankers. 





Knowledge vs. Tips 
DEMAND for dependable informa- 
tion concerning the real value of a 

security instead of doubtful tips as a 
basis for buying or selling is one of the 
striking changes that has come over the 
public in their relations to the stock 
market. This was pointed out by T. 
Towar Bates, member of the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Pearl & Com- 
pany, in a recent interview. To meet 
this requirement a change is taking 
place in brokerage methods and the 
old-time board-room is being succeeded 
by highly developed statistical depart- 
ments and the dapper customers’ man 
by skilled analysts of security values. 
Further, in this connection, Mr. Bates 
said: 

“Service in the old sense is hardly 
recognizable to-day. Would a man wish- 
ing to buy a house to sell again at a 
profit do so without making some in- 
vestigation of the property to deter- 
mine the reason for its probable en- 
hancement in value? Successful spec- 
ulation in stocks is the result of study- 
ing conditions and properties, and com- 
mitments of this nature should be made 
with as much care as if they were in 
the field of investment. The former is 
as legitimate as the latter. They but 
reflect the temperament of the individ- 
ual, It is coming more and more to be 
realized that following the trend over a 
long period is apt to be more productive 
of beneficial results than attempting to 
take advantage of short swings. A 
slower turnover results in smaller com- 
missions from a given clientele. Greater 
abilities and larger facilities for 
handling the business as it is to-day 
result naturally in greater overhead for 
the broker.: And these two factors— 
smaller volume of commissions and more 
extensive overhead—will tend toward 
consolidation of smaller houses with 
larger ones as time goes on. 


















Oldest 
First Mortgage 
Banking House | 


Greenebaum-Sons Investment Com- 
pany is under the same owners 
asGreenebaum Sons Bank and Trus' 
Company which was founded in 1855. 
Thus holders of Greenebaum Bon: 
enjoy the advantage of dealing 
with the Oldest First Mortgage 
Banking House. 


Combined Resources over 
$35,000,000 


Mortgage 
Bond Buyers 
A Record Book of Your 


Investments, Sent Free! 


Send for a complimentary copy of 
Investment Record. It is a flexible 
pocket-size, loose-leaf book that 
makes it easy for owners of First 
Mortgage Bonds to keep a record of 
their -holdings. We shall mail it 
upon request. 

The preparation of this book is a 
small part of the service rendered 
to investors all over America by 
the Oldest First Mortgage Banking 
House. 


69 Years Proven Safety 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1,000 
or more to invest, 100% protection 
and a liberal interest return may be 
yours. For more than two-thirds of 
a century every Greenebaum Safe- 
guarded Bond, principal and interest, 
has been promptly paid to investors. 


Send for Investment Record 


Mail the coupon below for flexible, 
pocket-size loose-leaf book and list 
of current Greenebaum offering. 
Send today. No obligation in- 
curred, of course. 
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ee FA 
Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


------Mail This Coupon------- 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
i t cha’ or obligation flexible, 
domme Reg Bey Hy and current list of Greene- 
baum offerings. 
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” 1! Raw Materials 
within 100 Miles 


HE first pig irone made 

entirely from materials 

produced within 100 miles 
of St. Louis was turned out in 
quantity on July 21, 1923. Con- 
verted into steel ingots and 
plates, this St. Louis product is 
now being used by plants in 
the St. Louis industrial district 
at an enormous saving in trans- 
portation over Northern ores. 


Ore from Iron Mountain, 
metallurgical coke from Illinois 
coal, Missouri limestone, are 
used in making this 100% 
product of the St. Louis dis- 
trict. *Iron Mountain has “come 
back” and is making St. Louis 
the nation’s newest great steel 
center. 


Hidden Riches Revealed 


‘Millions of tons of ore lay hid- 
den in Iron Mountain since min- 
ing was abandoned there years ago. 
Pioneer iron men who transported 
ore with ox teams over plank roads 
to the Mississippi River thought 
the ore vein had run out. Recent 
excavations have uncovered the 
secret of this mountain of 60% 
metallic iron. 


St. Louis recently solved the 
coke problem by carbonizing Illi- 
nois coal with the marvelous 


Roberts’ oven. Revealing the hid- 
den riches of Iron Mountain was 
the last link in the economical 
manufacture of steel from ma- 
terials wholly within the St. Louis 
district. 


It is worth your while to investi- 
gate conditions in St. Louis. Let 
us help you solve your problems. 


Send for one or both 
of these free illus- 
trated booklets, ‘‘In- 
dustrial St. Louis” or 
“St. Louis—The Home 
City.” 


STILOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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Labor and Wages 




















Tt HE 1,900 delegates to the United 
Mine Workers of American conven- 
tion at Indianapolis are going easy in the 
matter of demanding a wage increase. The 
reason, however, is not complete satisfac- 
tion with the present scale, but rather be- 
cause the organization of bituminous min- 
ers is not yet strong enough to force higher 
wages should they be demanded. Instead, 
the Scale Committee will probably try to 
effect a four-year agreement with the bi- 
tuminous operators at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, on February 11. It is believed that 
an attempt will be made to renew the 
scale now in effect. As the situation 
stands there are probably 20 per cent. 
more bituminous miners than are nec- 
essary to produce the average amount of 
coal required. A four-year truce, it is 
hoped by the labor leaders, will see an 
adjustment in mine labor and the elimina- 
tion of this weakness. Should it be pos- 
sible to unionize the present non-union 
mines, the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica would be in a very much more ad- 
vantageous position to press their demands. 
Meanwhile, the public can breathe easier 
over the prospect of the threatened strike 
on April 1, when the present wage agree- 
ment terminates, being postponed. 

The New York Central Railroad has 
increased the wages of 15,000 engineers, 
firemen, hostlers and helpers to the extent 
of about 5 per cent. 
result of an agreement between officials 
and the officers of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Engineers and Firemen concern- 
ing demands which the latter made last 
July, calling for a 20 per cent. increase. 
The New York Central is now conferring 
with representatives of 17,000 conductors 
and trainmen, who also have demanded a 
20 per cent. increase. It is believed a 
speedy agreement upon a scale for the 
conductors and trainmen will be reached. 








| Prices 














Ts degree of confidence with which 
business men make commitments 
depends largely upon two elements; the 
recent trend of prices and the factors 
which have affected their general average; 
and the evenness in the flow of goods from 
producer to consumer. To-day these two 
factors promise a period of generally 
stable business in the immediate future.” 
Thus the Guarantee Survey sums up the 
outlook. The level of prices in 1923 was 
remarkably stable, although there was a 
slight net decline, and, it is probable, 1924 
will see a virtual duplication of this. 
There will, of course, be individual price 
changes and even group changes, but the 
average level is counted upon to show 
but a moderate fluctuation. 

An important current price development 
is the announcement by the American 
Woolen Company of its prices for staple 
worsted and woolen suiting and overcoat- 


The increase is the- 
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ing lines for Fall, 1924. Prices were prac. 
tically on a parity with those of a yea 
ago and fully 10 per cent. lower than 
prices for Spring named last July. Smal} 
competitors were disappointed over the 
prices quoted, having anticipated substan. 
tial advances, and the opinion is being ex. 
pressed that small mills will have diff. 
culty in meeting the prices quoted by 
American Woolen. Since the prices of a 
year ago, American Woolen has advanced 
wages 12% per cent., equivalent at that 
time to 7% cents to 15 cents a yard, ac- 
cording to the goods. 

The ninth advance in Pennsylvania crude 
oil since December 14, has just taken place 
The new price is $4.50 a barrel compared 
with the 1923 low price of $2.60. As a 
result of the advance in crude oil, refiners 
have increased gasoline 1% cents a gallon 
in wholesale prices for Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, bringing the level up to 
14% cents. 














Railroads | 


praising A. B. Cummins, former 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, has proposed a new 
plan designed to stimulate the consolida- 
tion of the railroads of the United States. 
The plan is embodied in a bill introduced 
in the Senate on January 24, and is the 
result of careful study by the Senator, 
aided substantially by Secretary Hoover. 
It carries out the ideas of the late Pres- 
ident Harding and: those of President 
Coolidge, as expressed in his address to 
Congress, and by Secretary Hoover in his 
annual report. The bill contains most of 
the features of the consolidation sections 
of the Transportation Act, but in addition. 
it holds forth certain incentives to the 
roads to expedite mergers. 

The outstanding new features of the bill 
are provision for a period of seven years 
after the passage of the “Railroad Con- 
solidation Act of 1924,” to be known as 
the period of voluntary action. After 
seven years, pressure will be brought to 
bear to induce consolidation by authoriz- 
ing the commission to adjust through rates 
within incompleted systems in such a way 
that earnings would approach the condi- 
tion which would exist if the roads were 
consolidated. During the first two of the 
seven years, two or more carriers may pro- 
pose a plan for consolidation by reorgani- 
zation which may be authorized by the 
commission even before the plan is com- 
pleted. During the next five years at- 
tempts to bring about the consolidation by 
negotiations will be made. After the vol- 
untary period has expired carriers owning 
the majority part of the mileage within 
the proposed system may be authorized to 
acquire the remainder by condemnation 
proceedings. Provision is also made for 
the omission from the plan of terminal 
properties and for common use of prop- 
erty by order of the commission. 

Railroad earnings for December are 
now coming to hand, the results obtained 
being somewhat mixed. December net in- 
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however, is always somewhat out of 


‘ne with expectation, because adjustments 
are made in that month for certain items, 
such as express revenues, which have been 
irregular!) distributed over the year, 
month by month, Other income, such as 
dividends and interest on securities owned, 
are not included in the monthly report and 


have no bearing on the estimated return on 
property valuation. Such income is usu- 
ally received at the year-end and further 
contributes to the irregular showing. The 
Great Northern Railroad has issued a 
statement giving approximate income for 
1923, in which net is estimated at $18,000,- 
000 after taxes and charges, equivalent to 
$7.21 a share. This compares with $10,- 
865,672, or $4.35 a share in 1922. 


[ Shipping and Trade | 




















y F. HILL, of Mitchell, South Da- 
W - kota, has succeeded to the mem- 
bership of the Shipping Board in place of 


E. P. Farley, of Chicago, former chair- . 


man who resigned some time ago. Mr. 
Hill is a farmer-banker who will represent 
the interests of the farmer on the board. 
He is not well-known among steamship 
men. 

President Palmer of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation recently met with the 
New York operators of the Government 
fleet and plans to consolidate existing 
steamship services were discussed. It is 
believed the Government-owned ships will 
be turned over to private interests as 
quickly as trade conditions permit. 

In connection with the disposal of ships 
to private owners, it is believed that ne- 
gotiations between the Dollar Steamship 
interests and the Shipping Board for the 
purchase of ten combination passenger and 
cago vessels are nearing conclusion. The 
Dollar interests have already purchased 
seven passenger vessels which are being 
operated in the first American round-the- 
world service. The new fleet sought by 
Mr. Dollar is now in operation out of 
Seattle and San Francisco to the Orient 
by the Admiral-Oriental Line and the Pa- 
cific Mail. 

Sales of wholesale dealers in the United 
States were smaller in December than in 
any other month in 1923, but were about 
the same size as a year previous. The 
volume was probably slightly larger in 
December 1923, as sales were of equal 
value in dollars but the level of whole- 
sale prices was 3 per cent. lower. On the 
other hand, trade at retail stores in De- 
cember reached the largest total of any 
month on record. Sales of chain five-and- 
ten cent stores and chain candy stores both 
showed gains of about 19 per cent. as com- 
pared with a year ago. December sales 
at 333 department stores in all sections of 
the country were 42 per cent. larger than 
in November, and 7 per cent. larger than 
in December, 1922. 








| Cotton and Grain 














a : 
HE undertone in the cotton market is 

decidedly firmer. There is a rather 
more healthy textile situation from the 
standpoint of balance between demand and 
supply, and foreign buying is stronger. 
It is believed that Germany is coming into 
the cotton market on a heavier scale than 
maintained in 1923, and +t is well-known 
that Russia is buying a sizable amount of 
American cotton. Great Britain, of course, 














Stone & Webster Construction 





Is Victor’s Choice 





are made, says: 


CTOR’S magazine, The Voice of the Victor, 
referring to new construction at the big Camden 
works where Victrola instruments and Victor records 


“... building No. 8 rapidly disappearing.” 
“ ... clearing the way for a new record plant.” 


“ ... is being constructed by Stone & Webster, 
world-famous construction engineers.” 


“_.. will provide greatly increased facilities.” 


Assurance of satisfaction makes Stone & Webster 
the choice of industrial leaders. 
make or do, you want the feeling of security that 
goes with Stone & Webster construction. 


Whatever you 





NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
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BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 


CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bide. 

















The Facts 
About Speculation 


By Thomas Gibson 
A New Book 109 Pages 


Send for a copy 








No charge if you 
mention Forbes Magazine 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York 








Established 1884 


ENNEDY & C0. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS’ FULL LOTS 














I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. : 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





February Investments 


We will gladly send you upon 
request our market letter 
containing a diversified list 
of high-grade securities, with- 
out any obligation. 























Lovers of biography should 
not fail to order a copy of 
“Men Who Are Making the 
West,” by B. C. Forbes. 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES for Ad- 
vertising, Conventions, Souvenirs, ete 


Pocketbooks, Key Cases, Letter Cases, 
Memo Cases, Bill-folds, Wallets, etc. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 
Write for catalog. 

THE BEACH LEATHER COMPANY 
Coshocton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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M 
RVICE, Inc. 


Wear s5th 8t., New York 






80 pages of Essential 
Facts on more than 120 


Basic Commodities in 
Chart Form—for the 10 
year period 1913-1923. 


A valuable reference. For busi- 
ness executives, a quick source 
book on the essential facts of a 
large number of principal com- 
modities; for investors, a supple- 
mentary check on industries in 
which they are __ interested. 
Simply write us at 25 West 45th 
St., New York, for Commodity 
Booklet S-18—FREE. 

















| STABILIZED INVESTMENTS 


CONFIDENCE 


Back of the bonds 
offered for sale by 
the American Bond 
& Mortgage Com- 
pany lies the tried 
judgment of its ex- 
ecutives whose long 
experience safe- 
guards each inves- 
tor’s interests. 





For Over Twenty Years 


every dollar that has 
become due on the 
First Mortgage Build- 
ing Bonds sold by this 
company has been 
paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe 
investments yielding 


612% write for 
Booklet F 141 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 
Capital and Surplus over $4,000,000 





AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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is our best European purchaser and Liv- 
erpool is increasing its takings after two 
months of comparative quietness. 


Wheat prices recently have developed 
considerable strength. Within the last few 
days September futures sold at a new 
high for the season. May made the best 
level since early in November, and July 
sold at a new high on the present move. 
Milling demand shows improvement. Liv- 
erpool is affording a better market despite 
large shipments from the Argentine. 

The most bullish factor in the wheat 
market, however, is the effort of Presi- 
dent Coolidge to come to the aid of the 
banking situation in the Northwest. About 
200 banks in the wheat states have recently 
gone into receivership and the President 
has called a conference of leading bankers 
from all parts of the country to devise 
ways and means of relieving the pressure. 
It is presumed a pool will be formed, sim- 
ilar to the $50,000,000 cattle pool formed 
two years ago, from which funds can be 
lent to the banks in the Northwest handi- 
capped by “frozen” credit. 








—__ 


| Washington 














AX reduction and the oil inquiry hold 

the center of attention. The former 
is fundamentally of greater importance, of 
course, but the latter has become so start- 
ling in its revelations as to rather crowd 
other matters out of mind. 


The latest development in the tax re- 
duction plan is a proposal to reduce the 
rate on personal incomes received during 
1923, the figure amounting to approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. The majority of the 
House Ways and Means Committee have 
approved this proposal and it will be in- 
cluded as a part of the Mellon bill. A 
reduction of 25 per cent. would save $225,- 
000,000 to 1923 income tax-payers 


The maximum surtax which the revised 
schedule is to carry has not yet been de- 
cided upon. A proposal to make the dif- 
ferential on earned income 33 1/3 per cent. 
instead of the 25 per cent. recommended 
by Secretary Mellon has been defeated. 
It is believed, however, that the maxi- 
mum surtax will be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 30 per cent. when the bill 
is finally presented to th: House. 


Concerning the tax burden—the Census 
Bureau announced recently that an aver- 
age of $68.37 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States was collected in 
1922. Total taxes in that year amounted 
to $7,433,081,000. The per capita amount 
of government taxes was $29.47. Taxes 
collected by states, counties and munici- 
palities totalled an average of $38.90. 

The investigation into the leasing of the 
naval oil reserves was temporarily sus- 
pended on account of the death of former 
President Wilson. Up to that time it 
was brought out that Edward L. Doheny, 
President of the Pan-American Petroleum 
& Transport Company and lessee of the 
naval oil reserves in California, lent for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior Fall $100,- 
000 under unusual circumstances; that for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
is now on his payroll as counsel at $50,000 
a year, and has been paid to date about 
$250,000. It has also been brought out 
that former Attorney-General Gregory, the 
late Secretary of the Interior, Franklin 
K. Lane, and former Secretary of War 
Garrison, were all retained by Mr. Do- 
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heny for various services after their re. 
tirement from public office. George Creel, 
who was chairman of the Government By. 
reau of Public Information during the 
war, was recipient of a $5,000 fee in con. 
nection with the unsuccessful effort to ob. 
tain a lease of the Teapot Dome field from 
Secretary Daniels, according to Mr. Do. 
heny. 


The House has granted President Cool. 
idge $100,000 to employ special counsel jg 
the affair. The President selected former 
Attorney-General Gregory and Silas 
Strawn as counsels, but in view of the 
Doheny evidence given above former Sen. 
ator Atlee Pomerene of Ohio has taken 
Mr. Gregory’s place. The Senate, with. 
out a dissenting vote, passed the Walsh 
Resolution, which directs the President 
to institute proceedings to cancel the leases 
of the naval oil reserves. Secretary Denby 
has come in for his share of criticism and 
a resolution was offered in the Senate call- 
ing for his resignation. However, this 
was later withdrawn. 








Other Important Items | 

















ANUARY was an _ extremely busy 

month for the New York Stock Ex- 
change, there being more issues traded 
in and a much larger turnover than in 
the’ same month of either last year or the 
year before. Altogether, total stock sales 
were 26,729,134 shares, as compared with 
20,208,129 shares in January, 1923, and 
15,294,419 in January, 1922. January 
transactions included 711 separate issues, 
as against 662 in January last year, and 
535 in January two years ago. The bond 
market also was decidedly more active 
than a year ago, the total of all bonds sold 
amounting to $354,027,275, as compared 
with $187,716,550 in January, 1923, and 
$416,772,900 in January, 1922. At the 
close of the month, average prices for 50 
representative stocks were 3.44 points 
higher than a year ago, and for 40 repre- 
sentative bonds were 1.74 points higher. 
Issues of new securities in January 
amounted to $250,883,100, compared with 
$266,253,100 in December, and $632,783,500 
in January, 1923. The small amounts in 
both December and January as compared 
with a year ago would indicate that the 
need for new financing is declining. 


There is a surprisingly heavy demand 
for steel products and mill operations dur- 
ing the whole of January were on a large 
scale. Estimates indicate steel ingot pro- 
duction for the month was at an annual 
rate of 45,000,000 tons, which is about 
3,000,000 more than the production of 
1923. Railroad inquiries show a steady 
gain. During the week, seven new locomo- 
tives, 500 box cars, 500 tank cars and over 
2,000 automobile car bodies were ordered. 
A number of the principal railroads are 
inquiring for additional equipment and 
orders are expected soon. Automobile 
makers are also heavy purchasers. Stude- 
baker reports operations at virtual capacity, 
the production schedule for the first quarter 
of the year calling for an output of 35,000 
cars. Chandler expects to produce 6,000 
cars in the first quarter. Incidentally the 
total output of motor vehicles in the 
United States in 1923, is placed at 4,013,856, 
divided into 3,336,599 passenger cars and 
376,257 trucks and tractors. Of the total, 
Ford made 2,200,682, a gain of 775,059 over 


the previous year. 
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The legality of branch banking by na- 
banks has long been a question that 


ZZ ‘a id in check the development of ade- 
quate banking service, particularly in large 
cities. The Supreme Court has handed 
down a decision to the effect that national 


banks are prohibited from establishing 
branches unless they come within certain 
exceptions. The Court further held that 
state laws prohibiting branch banking can 
be enforced whether or not the offender 
is a national bank. The exception which 
allows branches is found in the case where 
state banks with branches have been taken 
over by national banks. These branches 
may be retained but new branches cannot 
be established. 

The latest statement of the Federal Re- 
serve System shows a further gain in 
the ratio of reserves to deposits and liabil- 
‘ties, to above 81 per cent. The earning 
assets of the system continue to decline, 
now standing at $915,000,000. This com- 
pares with a maximum of $3,400,000,000 
in October, 1920. Total note circulation 
stands at only $2,023,000,000, against $3,- 
350,000,000 in October, 1920. 








International 








| 








Canada—Big business, in the sense the 
phrase is employed in the United States, 
has taken another confidence stride forward 
in the planned merger of four St. Maurice 
Valley newsprint producers into what will 
be the world’s largest paper company. The 
four companies that are to be taken into 
the merger are the Belgo-Canadian Paper 
Company, the Laurentide Company, the 
St. Maurice Paper Company and the St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills. The new corpora- 
tion will have assets of about $75,000,000. 
The total production of newsprint will. be 
in excess of 1,100 tons daily, which com- 
pares with the International Paper Com- 
pany’s production of 1,000 tons daily, the 
present world leader. 

Aside from the pulp and paper business, 
forest products, principally lumber, are 
gaining in importance in the commerce of 
Canada. In British Columbia, approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 ft. of lumber have been 
booked to be cut in January and February 
for Japanese trade, and about 7,000,000 ft. 
for Australia. Exports from British 
Columbia in 1923 totalled 480,000,000 ft., 
compared with 265,000,000 ft. in 1922 and 
84,000,000 ff. in 1918. 


Great Britain—The most important 
step that the new Labor Government has 
taken, at least from an international stand- 
point, is the recognition of the Government 
of Soviet Russia. Full diplomatic rela- 
tions are to be resumed after the six years’ 
suspension. The question of treaties, debt 
claims and other obligations are to be set- 
tled later by agreement. Although in office 
only a week, Premier Macdonald has set- 
tled one of the most difficult foreign prob- 
lems confronting the Empire. His motive 
was to develop trade between the two coun- 
tries as a means of remedying unemploy- 
ment at home. Russia’s debt to England 
amounts to 655,000,000 pounds and claims 
of British citizens total 180,000,000 pounds. 
Full payment is doubtful and a com- 
promise is looked for. 

Public opinion in Great Britain is di- 
vided over the issue but Macdonald will 
have Parliamentary support because the 
Liberal Party itself has advocated recog- 
nition of Russia. Business men in the 


opportu nities. 


and corporate trusts. 
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HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those en- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,500,000 
100 BROADWAY 








Your 
Western Factory 


—Without Fixed Investment 


A well located California factory 
has discontinued one of its lines 
and is ready to manufacture one 
or two articles made from 


Grey Iron or 
Brass Castings 


The factory is completely equipped 
and has ample capital and ex- 
cellent facilities, including grey 
iron and brass foundries with 
coreroom, and adequate black- 
smith and machine shop for sup- 
plying finished articles. 


This is an exceptional opportunity 
for any organization which is con- 
sidering the establishment of a 
western factory,-has western trade 
which could be more promptly 
served, or whose present equip- 
ment is inadequate. Would prefer 
to manufacture and ship on your 
orders. 


Send full description of articles, 
and the plan which would serve 
you best, so that our representa- 
tive, now in the East, may de- 
termine whether our facilities are 
what you require. Address Box 
509, this publication. 
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Check up on yours— 


Do they fit your particular needs, or must 
you try to fit your needs to them? (We 
build to order.) ? 

(0 Can you remove in a few seconds, any sheet 
desired, or must you lift off many others 
and replace them? 

O1Do your accountants, because of inconven- 
iences, slip record sheets into desk drawers 
to be “put in the book tomorrow?” 

(1 Are the sheets held securely by compression, 
or by holes which tear out? 

O) Does limited capacity cause frequent pur- 
chase of new books? 

We could mention other things. The avenue to 

profits lies largely in eliminating losses, 
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Write or wire for a Proudfit demonstrator. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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A POST CARD 


BRINGS IT TO YOU 


EEL PET SL YY FT SES * 


cALrsMan LE OU) 


] DON'T want you to order a quan- 
tity of cigars until you try my com- 
plete line consisting of 7 brands put 
up as illustrated above. If after a 
fair trial you feel that you did not 
receive cleus “DOUBLE VALUE” 
I'l] return your money in full. 

HOW I do it. I import my own to- 
baceo from Cuba and maintain the 
largest cigar factory selling for cash, 
eliminating book-keeping, bad 
debts, etc., and sell my entire out- 
put direct tothe consumer. 

All transportation charges prepaid 
J CANNOT afford to sell more than one 


trial Sample case to a person at this price 
Mail Check Or Pay Th e Postman 


JAMES B.HALLIR 


176-178 EAST 127th ST. N.Y. 





140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The 
answer to problem of ac- 
counting and record keep- 
ing for any business or 
professional man. 

Send for this Book today 
John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 

2114 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


D 
MOORES sysrems 
In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 
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United States regard the move as strate- 
gic, both from a political and economic 
standpoint. Other nations, if they are to 
share in Russian trade will now practi- 
cally be forced into a recognition of the 
Soviets. It is believed Italy is already 
negotiating for a commercial treaty. 
Sterling rallied sharply in the New York 
market and Russian bonds were substan- 
tially higher following the announcement 
of British recognition. 


France—Premier Poincaré and Premier 
Macdonald have exchanged letters of such 
cordiality that it is believed the two Gov- 
ernments will cooperate fully in improv- 
ing relations between Great Britain and 
France. Macdonald opposes __ secret 
diplomacy but, nevertheless, it is believed 
the way is opened toward ending the fric- 
tion in Franco-British affairs that has been 
apparent for some time. France is in no 
mood to concede her basic principles, such 
as the Ruhr occupation, but is apparently 
ready to give in on minor issues. France is 
ready to allow a return of those who were 
expelled from the Palatinate, one of the 
differences, and also to modify at least the 
railroad blockade of the Cologne zone held 
by the British. 

Advices from Paris state that France 
will not change its attitude toward the 
Soviet Government for the time being. 
France believes the question of debt should 
come first and recognition follow when 
provision has been made for the reim- 
bursement of French holders of Russian 
bonds. 

Premier Poincaré’s 20 per cent. tax in- 
crease plan has not yet passed the Chamber 
of Deputies. The last fortnight has been 
spent largely in working out an economy 
program, especially in connection with 
:xpenditures for reconstruction. If such 
payments could be curtailed sufficiently the 
proposed increasé in taxes may not be so 
great as originally planned. The original 
claims for damages in the devastated re- 
gions totalled 146,000,000,000 francs. <A 
revision of figures has reduced it to 100,- 
000,000,000, and the Chamber is now en- 
deavoring to bring the amount down to 
around 82,000,000,000. The possible re- 
duction in reconstruction expenditures and 
a more hopeful outlook of the French 
financial situation has brought about a 
moderate rally in francs in New York. 


Germany—The first Expert Committee 
under the chairmanship of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Dawes has transferred its seat of 
operations from Paris to Berlin. The sec- 
ond Expert Committee, which is to exam- 
ine into the problem of uncovering hidden 
German capital, has also convened in Ber- 
lin. It is believed that the work of the 
second Committee will result in demands 
that gold baiances held abroad by German 
banks revert to the services of a new gold 
bank. The heads of Berlin’s major banks 
have expressed their willingness to testify 
before the Committee, as has Hugo Stinnes 
and other prominent financiers. 

The new gold bank proposed may be 
either purely a bank of issue with the sole 
purpose of providing currency, or, with 
both issue and credit functions, or simply 
a bank with the mere function of giving 
gold mark credit to the Government. Ger- 
many is now preparing its budget on a 
gold basis and it is estimated that the fis- 
cal year ended April 1, 1925, will show a 
surplus of $50,000,000, if the occupied 
Ruhr and Rhineland is restored. If not, 
a deficit of $250,000,000 is looked for. 
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A Close Shave Needed? 


A glib oil stock salesman in the South- 
west had just finished describing the 
glorious opportunities of his proposition to 
a prospect with the question, “What do 
you think of it?” 

“I think,” slowly drawled the previously 
bitten prospect, “that there is just one 
thing that saves you from being a bare 
faced liar.” 

“What is that?” asked the startled sales- 
man. 

“Your whiskers,” was the reply.—$5 
prize to James McMurtrie, Berlin, N. H. 


* * * 
Easy Picking 


Two Irishmen had just landed in Amer- 
ica, and, like many immigrants, America 
and Money were synonymous to them. 
While walking down the streets of New 
York, one of them picked up a quarter 
that lay in the gutter and a little farther 
on was fortunate enough to see a dollar 
that lay on the sidewalk. While stooping 
down to pick it up, his partner, slightly 
irritated over the delay, called back: 

“Mike, don’t bother with that scattered 
stuff, wait till we get to the pile.”—$1 
prize to W. D. Dana, Laurel, Miss. 


* * * 
Natural to Expect 


A prominent Bostonian made a practice 
of stopping at a certain hotel in New York 
City. He was lavish in his tips to the 
elevator man, and noticed that the latter 
always remembered his face, and smilingly 
acknowledged his tips. 

“How is it,” he said, to the elevator man, 
“that you remember me when you see so 
many people every day?” 

“Oh,” said the elevator man, “I remember 
those, who remember me.”—$1 prize to 
M. E. Glynn, Dorchester, Mass. 


* * * 
In No Hurry 


A golfer with a reputation for exces- 
sive thrift was playing at St. Andrews, 
and, having teed his ball he hesitated for 
so long a time that another Scotchman be- 
came annoyed and exclaimed: “What are 
ye dilly-dallying aboot, Tammans? Play 
off |” 

“Mon,” replied the other, glancing down 
at the tee, “yon’s a bran new twa-shillin’ 
ba’—and I may never see it again.”—The 
Argonaut. 





Those’ wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
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